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"First the blade, then the ear, then the full grain in the ear” 


The Monitor’s view 


The lesson of Britain 


Americans ought to he sobered by economist 
Milton Friedman’s comments an CBS’s “Sixty 
Minutes" Ihe other night. The United Stales, 
he said bluntly, is going the way of Great Brit- 
ain. He meant that the government sector, 
which he says now accounts for 40 percent of 
the total U.S. national income, is growing and 
that if this trend continues America will find it- 
self in the same sad straits as the United King- 
dom. In other words, government will spend it- 
self into the red, ihe private sector will sng un- 
der the weight of higher and higher tuxes, ami 
people's standard of living will drop. 

Tills conservative view can be challenged, 
perhaps, und Dr. Friedman has his critics. But 
the warnings of a Nobel economist deserve 
careful Uioitght hy all Americans as well ns by 
the new Carter administration. They raise 
these basic questions: How big should govern- 
ment become? Whnt is a proper balance be- 
tween tha public and (he private sectors In a 
capitalist economy? How much private con- 
sumption as against public service do people 
need and want? 

Three studies dono in Europe recently arrive 
at a conclusion relevant to this discussion: 
namely, that those industrialized countries 
where the government sector is the largest 
have the lowest ovorall economic growth. It is 
even suggested that large and growing pub- 
lic spending may actually result In slower eco- 
nomic growth. 

Commenting on this situation, Business 
Week notes that the Industrial nations, In order 
to maintain high employment during recession 
and provide more services, have rapidly ex- 
panded the functions of their governments. 
This has increased the tatters’ claim on man- 
power and resources, crowded private Industry 
out of the markets, raised taxes,- and run up 
huge deficits. In turn, this has reduced the real 
take-home pay of workers, driven unlorts to' 
boost their wage demands, and thereby fueled 
inflation. - 

The problem, as one London economist secs 
It, Is that while higher public spending proves 
effective as a short-term solution for recession 
it does not fall off after the recovery gets un- 
der way. Meanwhile an upward spiral of gov- 
ernment services and higher tsxes Is begun. 

This trend, as Dr. Friedman noted, Is worri- 
:some. In Britain the private sector Is not grow- 
ing-'adcqualely to pay lor the' many- services 
Britans have come to: expect from their gov- 
ernment. But It Is not only Britain. There Is 
.hardly a Western country that - is not reas- 
sessing its public. spending - and cutting- back. . 
Italy Is In the throes of an austerity program 
, that even the Communist Party supports. Por- 


tugal governed by socialists, is undoing some 
of its early Marxist programs. Indeed, a wave 
of conservatism is detected throughout Eu- 
rope, exlending even to Canada, Australia, and 
Japan. 

The United States, of course, is a long way 
from Britain (20 years "behind," says Dr. 
Friedman) and It is far more conscious of the 
dangers - as witness the cautious attitudes 
adopted by mayors and governors across the 
nation. Rut a few fads point up the trend. Jobs 
in (ho public sector - from civil servants to 
teachers - have grown lo the point where 
today one out of five employed persons works 
for some level of government. The figure for 
Britain is one out of tour. 

Moreover, government workers now often 
earn more than their private sector counter- 
parts and have become a powerful, largely 
unionized, political force that will continue to 
press fur higher pay, thereby bloating public 
budgets. 

or course there is another side or the coin 
and we are not suggesting doing away with 
government. Public services arc needed. 
People want clean streets, pure air, better pub- 
lic education, more efficient transit systems, 
goad police forces, a strong national defense 
(not to mention old-age, Talrwelf are and other 
social programs). But they often are not get- 
ting enough for their money because of in- 
efficient government, because of entrenched 
public employees who - again as Dr. Fried- 
man notes - do not spend money as efficiently 
as the individual himself does. 

Hence the big challenge for President-Elect 
Carter will be how to inject incentive and com- 
petition Into government so that public service 
can be run as efficiently as the productive and 
profitable private firm. 

Beyond this, however. Is still the larger 
question: How much do people want to put Into 
public services and how much into the private 
sector, i.e., into the production or consumer 
goods? How should the pie of national eco- 
nomic resources be allocated? In other words, 
how much personal consumption is enough? 
Sweden, for example, decided to put more re- 
sources into public services; but the Swedes al- 
ready had a high standard of living and could 
afford this choice! Can the United States? Pre- 
sumably so. Can Britain? The parlous stale of 
. lts economy suggests not;. 

Tho crux of the problem Is what goals a so- 
ciety wishes to pursue - and how to prove effi- 
ciently those publlce services It chooses and 
needs. Dr. Friedman suggested the problem. It 
Is up to Americans lo think through the an- 




Australia and its cheaper dollar 
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Rhodesia: now the hard part 
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. Nobody expected a Rhodesian settlement to - 
be easily achieved. Given tho disparity bo- 
tween the black and white positions on shifting 
to black majority government there, that 
would have been too starry-eyed. Thus the fact 
ttiat negotiators at the Geneva conference took 
four weeks to settle a dispute over the dale for 
Independence can cause little surprise. One |s 
only thankful that a formula with, elastic 
enough wording to satisfy all concerned Anally 
has been devised. So' far, so good. 

But ho one should be deceived into thinking 
the rest will be easjer.lt probably will be 
harder. For now the blacks and -whites con- 
front the bade Issue of establishing an Interim 
regime to rule In Rhodesia while the transfer 
of power iq taking place. The, pitfalls .are 
. Many. The prospect Is for further hard bar- 
gaining, and perhaps additional threats of . a 
. conference breakdown; The only admonition to, 
the. negotiating .teams Mo .continue to per? 
severe, ho matter how long the odds Against 
success seem to be. , f* 

* Three outside factors meanwhile. will be; cru- 
cial. One Is the Influence Of the five so-called 
. "front, line’’ black African- presidents^thO 
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gola, and Botswana, .countries which are B!® 

desla’s nolgHbors. To their crcdll, tho 
ready havo done much to keep ll)e Geneva ps 
ley going. Their influence behind ‘the wj 
was apparent in the date-setting formula. T» | 
Influence IS likely to become equally Import® K 
In looming disputes over proposals ftrf i I 
cil of State and a Council of Minister's om 
tlie chaiigeover In' Rhodesia. . ' . lk . f ' 
A second factor Is Britain itself. H 15 m, 
mother country. Its man, Ivor Rlchanl; Iri* I 
ference chairman. It wants Id see thejw* K 
sian problem settled honorably.' But win ^ P 
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"responsibility without adequate power w 1 
the necessary hard steps. Black’ repi« I 
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Kissinger’s last hurrah 


* By Joesph V. Ilursch 

This is both a sad and happy moment in the remarkable 
life of Henry Alfred Kissinger. Born in 1923 in the dis- 
advantaged status of a Jew in Germany he Is back In Eu- 
rope this weekend for a last round of meetings with the po- 
litical and military leaders of the NATO alliance among 
whom he is beyond question the best known and most ad- 
mired of living Americans. 

This is both the height of his public career and tho last 
scene he can play on the world stage as the manager of Hie 
foreign policies of the mightiest power on earth. He came 
lo Brussels fur the annual meeting of Hie Foreign anti De- 
fense Ministers of Ihe NATO alliance. Ills main task was Lo 
reassure them about the new men who will be taking over 
American foreign policy next month. He went from there to 
London to be as consoling and helpful as possible to his 
British friends now passing through the ordeal of cutting 
their welfare budget Lo qualify for international financial 
rescue. 

It tells us much about the changes In this world over the 
past eight years that this last scene Is being played among 
admiring friends and allies in Europe. Dr. Kissinger began 
hl$ public career preoccupied with war in the Far East, lie 
ends it trying to be helpful to members or the old alliance. 
That alliance had been shaken by the American pre- 


occupation of the Johnson-Nlxon years with the Far East. 
It is in better shape now than at any time since the honey- 
moon days when Dean Acheson was lifting Japan and Ger- 
many out of defeat into fellowship and forging with them 
the alliance system which has stabilized the post World 
War II world. 

The alliance has Its problems, of course. All its members 
do. The Japanese arc passing through a political crisis. The 
British are passing through an economic and financial 
crisis. The French inny well havo a political crisis In their 
early future. The [Lallans are chronically in financial 
trouble. Yet Dr. Kissinger could In truth assure them of 
continuing American concern for Lheir welfare and contin- 
uing help in Uielr troubles and continuing loyally to the al- 
liance. 

Dr. Kissinger's own last two Important discussions have 
been with the British -and the Italians. With the British he 
was being helpful over the terms of the International Mone- 
tary Fund loan which is designed to keep their currency af- 
loat and lheir economy viable until the flow of North Sea oil 
makes them once more financially independent and solvent. 
Ihe talks with the Italians were less specific, but once 
again 11 was Dr. Kissinger acting as the family friend and 
counselor and ultimate source of help in Ume of trouble. 

*Fleasc turn to Page 14 


Arabs at UN West Berlin’s Mayor believes: 


wooing Carter 

By David Anable 
, Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

United Nations, New York 
fn on extraordinary reversal, the Arabs 
have turned (heir bitter Internal quarrel 
over Lebanon into a closely coordinated 
diplomatic “peace” offensive aimed as 
much al Plains, Georgia, as at Israel. 

Their tactics are reflected plainly here. 
The Arabs’ broad strategy, orchestrated 
by (he oil-rich Saudi Arabian's, is to get 
peace talks going again as near qs -pos-’ 
slbte on Arab terms and ns soon as pos- 
sible after Jimmy Carter Is Inaugurated. 

Making the most or Washington's post- 
election return to ‘‘eyenhandedness,” the 
Arabs have twice during the current ses- 
sion of the UN General Assembly : wooed 
the United States, away from rigid support 
df Israel, >Pfease turn to Page 14 


‘East Germany fears 
workers’ revolt’ 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of , 

The Christian Science Monitor ' 1 • 

West Berlin 

The Mayor of West Berlin, Klaus Schfltz, 
says the leadership of East Germany is 
"alarmed.” ■ 

"The East German officials appear to be 
putting the lid on the ferment at the top before 
tt works Its way down as it did In Czechoslo- 
vakia,” he told this correspondent In an Inter- 
view. 

But he says thd ferment is still limited to a 
relatively few intellectuals:' 

Mr. Schtttz, who has be^n West Berlin’s 
Mayor for nearly 10 years. Is a close observer 


of East Germany and frequently goes there in 
•a private capacity to visit relatives. 

East German workers, he said,, did not know 
poet-singer Wolf Biermann, who was deprived 
of his East German citizenship while on a con- 
cert tour of West Germany. 

"The ffbrkers don’t Uke people like him any- 
way because they are not essentially commu- 
nist," lhe:mayor said. 

Mr. Biermann is a communist counter-cul- 
ture folk singer. Several East German In- 
tellectuals who publicly protested his exiling' 
have been arrested. 

The leadership In East Germany is alarmed, 
said Mayor Schfltz because: ‘T’hey are afraid 
of a workers' revolt Uke last summer's in Po- 
wPleaso tm;n to Page 14 


Japan: race 
for the top 

• By Tafcashl Oka 
staff correspondent of 
. The Christian Science Monitor 

? ; Tokyo 

Who will be Japan's next prime min-' 
Ister? Former Deputy Premier Taken Fu- 
kuda? Finance Minister Masahlro Ohlra? 
Or a respected neutral figure like Shlgesa- 
bnroMaco? 

In the wake of an election which saw 
tiie Liberal Democrats dinging to a bare 
majority by the skin of their, teeth, the 
cosy politics of tho teahouses of Akasska, 
below the Diet (parliament) building, no 
longer apply. . - 

Prime Minister Takeo Mikl has ac- 
cepted responsibility for his party's poor 
showing tn the Dec. S election and agreed 
to step down. '• 

★Ptense turn to Page 14 


One percent oil 
hike would cost 
Europe millions 

' By Harry B. Ellis 
. Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

'V.'l ; Washington 

' . Tfe, W^t faces major economic problems if 
'M>e Oil-producing nations raise prices this 
wariis a top international. energy offt- 

.j’rialr'i;.. ; .. . . : 1 ; 

•I^W problenris revolve around inflation. 

' consumers, It' could mean higher prices for 
. ^and many manufactured goods and a new 

■ , W£t, rqtaitertaftve sources of. energy - rals- . 

**. environmental risks. > . 

i perce/il rise in the price of olL" says 
Edenne. Davignon, chairman of the.' 

^Kjj^^ tnteniatfimhl Ekiergy Agency (JEA), 
ail additional $200 million yearly In. Bfr 

■ : ^|g^Jippori btll ajone." ; ■ . .* 

yqited.^taies,; notes John Liehtbl^U, 

director, of tho petroleum Industry 

Foundation; InC., 7a 1 percept' price f inkers oUKhart isiarfd. Iran 
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Films: a raw deal for women 


“Women have always been badly served 
in the movies!" says Glenda Jackson with 
eyes ablaze. 

“That goes for the quantity of parts writ- 
ten lor them and, appallingly, for the qual- 
ity of those parts. . . . People have to rec- 
ognize the validity of women, nol just see 
them as peripheral objects belonging to 
men." 

International star Jeanne Moreau, who 
has just released her first film as a direc- 
tor, agrees. "Everyone knows why women 
hardly ever emerge qs directors," she told 
me recently. "Men control the money of the 
movies, and when did a man ever give a 
woman money to use - except to do the 
shopping?" 

Such plaints liave become increasingly 
common of late, as fUm-wortd observers 
note a continuing paucity of strong parts for 
women, and question traditional male domi- 
nation of the movie Industry. 

Relief may be on the way for actresses, 
however. Not from new generosity or 
raised consciousness among the moguls, but 
from the Ironic fact that some top male 
stars are pricing themselves clear out of 
Hollywood's big-money market. 

Steve McQueen provided an early clue to 
this new trend. Tapped for a role In Francis 
Ford Coppola’s Vietnam-war drama, 
“Apocalypse Now,” he reportedly de- 
manded an unheard-of $3 million. -Coppola 


By David Sterrltt 

ally served refused, and the project now will topline 
ickson with Marlon Brando. 

Other ' stars have caused similar sllu- 
parts writ- at ions, and filmmakers have found a new 

iv the qual- response - pulling what the show biz Jour- 

ave to rcc- nal Variety calls n "sex switchcroo." 

ol just see "The Heretic - Exorcist II," intended as 
‘longing to a more tasteful sequel to the “Exorcist" 
shocker, was to have featured George Segal 
oreau, who as a psychiatrist. Warner Bros, reportedly 

as a direc- found itself unable to meet Segal's asking 

rtiy women price, because of heavy commitment to 

she told Richard Burton In another role, and several 

oney of the other actors proved uninterested or unaval 1 - 

iver give a able. So director John Boorman "put a skirt 

, to do the on the pail" and handed It to Louise Flet- 

cher, an Oscar-wlnner for “One Flew Over 
ncreaalngly the Cuckoo's Neat." 

observers By the same token, readers of Arthur 
lg parts for Halley’s “The Money Changers" will re- 
male doini- member another psychiatrist - Dr. 

McCartney - as a man. When thoy tune in 
■ actresses, the 6 ^-hour TV version, though, they will 
lerosity or find Helen Hayes In the role, 
moguls, but Such switches do not mean that feminists 
‘ top male have no further cause for complaint with 
lear out of Hollywood's male-oriented attitudes. As is 
often the case in tinseltown,' the recent 
irly clue to trend had been sparked by financial rather 
! In Francis than moral pressures. And the movies have 
r drama, a long history of bias toward masculine 
rtedly de- prominence and control, 
in. -Coppola "There's nothing new In this," remarks 


Miss Jackson, who has won Hollywood's (h. 
car twice. "There were lots of female siars 
in the '20s and '30s, but in any given' film 
there was usually only one woman’s part 

worth anything The people responsible 

for making films don't know what women 
arc anymore. Since l he women’s move- 
ment, it’s no longer possible to present the 
usual stereotypes Yet women are rare- 

ly the motive force of any film; they 
never are the ones who make it happen. 
Things happen to them, Instead " 

Still, some woman performers see a light 
of hope streaming from the Hollywood proj- 
ector. "A lot of women's reles are very 
sketchy," says Jacqueline Blsset, who plays 
a major role in "The Deep," "but Ufe is 
sometimes very sketchy. Some movies do 
have good scenes for women, and when yon 
work with a strong director, you can often 
get fine scenes out of almost nothing." 

Says Jenny Agutter, the young star of 
"Logan’s Run," who will be featured in Uic 
film of "Equus," "I keep hearing more and 
more -about women’s roles and women’s 
films. Writers are creating more of them, 
so maybe the situation will gel belter." 

Miss Jackson agrees that today's looser 
Hollywood system offers more potential to 
skilled actresses than lo the mere "person- 
alities" who reigned on-screen In the pas). 
And slie offers a prescription for Improve- 
ment: “Writers must take pen and courage 
In hand and give us strong roles. And we 
must speak out when they try to pul us in 
false male fantasies. We must say, Tm aw- 
fully sorry, but tills isn’t the way women be- 
have!' ” 
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• England-Scotland-Walea; will the bridges be broken? 
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. -' The Christian Science Monitor 

■ '•.London 

' . - ■ Devolution r, is. It a recipe fbr saving 'the •_ 
v . ; United'KIngdom r Or for.dlsmantUiig It? People 
. who have been blocking their ears at the Sound 
. , of the dreaded word are going to have .to listen 
now, and make up their minds. The Callagbait 
government hak^ published tts bill to create 
Scottish and Welsh- Assemblies. The pattla- 1 


iking apart the kingdom 

-Westminster would pot'^W been pushed to- • What • thdie .suspicions and resentments 
wards Devolution ;at all : but for' two factors : add up to In terms of voting on the-Devoluuo 

the declining prestige of the London govern- BUI It is quite Impossible to fprecast, so ► 


B'.L 'ilL O'.'B- B.l'.l 




If MterOeM 


-IT. — *buld take their seats 

—r~~r. lit aboiit- 18 months from now. At first they 
. -.would , operate tinder a kthd pf. modified federal 





nbt accepted. Oppo-’ 


ment as a force In the world, and tiiedlscovery tricate are the crosscurrents. 
of oil In the NorfhSea within what pce/deba- There ;are many ‘questions that still rewy 
tably, Scottlsh llniits. Walek has had no such- to be - answered. Michael Foot, the govern- 
econoililc, booster. And whUe' Scotland -still has, merit’s pilot for' the bill, describes It® * 
memories -of the Jacobite revolts and, her own framework," still "to be filled in, modified wj 
■ iwUameiit as late as 1707, Wales was; absorbed amended. So the; possibility of a referew^ 
Mid subjugated by the. English crown back lit some stage remains open, , follow^ _ th 1 8 . QV , l 
the Middle Ages; If.the two nations: have apy •' ample -of. the referendum on Epr°P®- m 
remmon orlgta for their natloh^mh, It Is half .would the optibns be forded? And who * 0 


■ ro&*sUgtMa«toi vote? oiuy leaflet ■ . lW j 
represented’’ 'the. nationalists would say) by Welsh, or the millions more who have seu^ 
mainly Labour MPS at Westminster, To that ’ in England and might somehow claim w 
. extent, the Labqur leadership has brought the Scots and Welsh? And why should not Uie 
constitutional crisis oil ttself. ; ^ • . gllshalso be allowed to vote ° n ^ 

notWn0 1188 80- divided the- phrtles at member ment of their country? a0 l 

• Westminster since the Issue. of Joining Europe. Potential confilot over money is only 00 
Though this to a government bill; there are the traps that seem to have been buUt in 
•Scottish Labour MPs; Who see Devolution as lcglslaUon. Frictions between the EdinD w 
suicide for, tbeir party; and thoogh the,Cbnser» '• Assembly and the Westminster Pa rl Jf^® n ’ n 
: yative. Opposition Is; pledged to resist the bill, tween the Scottish Nationalists and u* 
-.there are Scottish Tories who believe it would • don-based Secretary of State for Sc °, hfl 
t ^ STdcJdal fOT thfim to do so.. English members seem Inevitable. And in the Assemb y. 

*- foynt. the special 'treatment would find a stage for dramatic presenteu 
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h ^ere:te.MnJe: poplar deihand. A special , Lohdon V 'Scotlahd ls, the Teal problem - , 

‘I 181 Sc^tMsh and V^Blsh are wme signs .that In Wales «P“" '"“l 
on at Westminster, vot" turning, against the nationalists. Wales ndfi 
S” affairt ' Qjnjcsi.mahitalif tHls^ lake the def eat, pfiDeVqlUUonwlth a ya^. 
iq boi^r,i ThO- WBl8li , :ls beciausc Scotland and Wai«i:ii»iMiv:thU r rh« maws with 
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Why East 
Germans travel 
with empty 
wallets 

By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

East Berlin 

A well-dressed retired couple sal down at 
the table in the restaurant in East Berlin’s fa- 
mous Fricdriclistrassc railroad station. The 
1 ‘fiH’alcd trains between East and West Berlin 
arrive at and depart from this station. 

Hie East German couple had just spent four 
days with Uie family of a relative - a cousin of 
l lie wire’s - in West Burlln. 

"It was very embarrassing to be so depen- 
dent on nur relatives financially." she said. 
"Hen’ we cun anil do live well." 

East tier mans who visit West Berlin or West 
Germany can exchange only 86 worth of their 
currency |>er year per person. The eity of West 
Berlin gives them 312.50 twice n year If they 
visit there. The total cash available per year 
would pay for a decent hotel roonr for two In 
the West for two nights. Western relatives or 
friends would have lo pay for anything else. 

Unless they arc retired, East Germans can * 
visit the West only under the most unusual cir- 
cumstances - a marriage or a death in the 
family, for example. For such a trip an East 
German may take 330 for one week. 

These restrictions are a great blow to the 
dignity of the East Germans, who constantly 
compare themselves to their rich cousins In 
the West. 

The reason why the East German author- 
ities keep a tight rein on the exporting of cur- 
rency Is not hard lo find. 

At exchange counters in West Berlin anyone 
can buy 3.1 East German marks for one West 
German mark. On the free world market, the 
West. German mark is worth more than three 
times Its poor cousin. 

Visitors from West BerUn and West Ger- 
many Into East Germany, however, must ex- 
change officially aL one lo one. And It is 
against East German law to bring East Ger- 
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By R. Norman Ms Unny, stall photographer 


FrledrlchBtraase Station — crossing point between East and West Berlin 


man currency purchased In the West Into East. 
Germany. The penalties are serious. Including 
Imprisonment. 

Each visitor Into East Germany must ex- 
change |2.70 worth of West German marks 
each time he crosses the border, (t.c., 6.50 
marks). . 

A West German visiting his family In the 
East, however, can give a cash gift each visit 
to his relatives or friends of up to 3210 In West 
German marks. This West German currency 
must remain in East Germany. 


The East German Government makes it at- 
tractive for its citizens to spend thoir West 
German marks at home. It operates a large 
chain of stores called Intershops, which display 
an array of Western goods for East Germans 
who have Western marks - TVs, radios, 
plumbing supplies (hprd to obtain in East Ger- 
many), hair driers, home Accessories, and fqod 
specialties. 

In effect this la an officially sanctioned and 
thriving black market for West German 
marks. 


One young middle-class couple (ram East 
Berlin told this newspaper they are convinced 
that a good deal of the prosperity of their 
country comes from just such economic rela- 
tions between the two Germanys. 

There are a lmsl of other examples at the 
4 government and corporate trade levd of how 
the East Germans benefit In their dealings with 
West - Germany. One Is the large amount; of 
credits extended yearly by tb& West German 
- Government, done in part' simply to help the 
East German people. 


Loosening ties to Portugal 


Azores’ first days of freedom 


By Helen Gibson 
Special to - 

The Christian Science Monitor 

. Lisbon. 

While mainland Portugal grapples with the 
problems stemming from. Its 30,-montli-oid rev- 
olution, -the new regional government In the 
Azores is attempting a quiet minirevolution of 
its own, • • 

Tho nine Atlantic islands, 1,000 miles from 
Portugal were granted their own autonomous 
government as part of the revolution's new 
.Constitution, . 

'* Today, the Azoreans are trying to consoli- 
date their new freojjoms. They are preparing 
to diversify their mairk^ta Away from the tradi* . 
Uonal trade with Portugal. They want their 
own separate fund for International currency 


to encourage emigrants lo send their savings 
home. • 

Their shipping lines were nationalized In the 
state take-overs of the revolution, but the Azo- 
reans are trying to build up a private cargo 
line of their own. Ijfotel development, loo, lias 
a priority status - not tor mass tourism, one 
authority hastens to say, but for the type of 
visitor jvho enjoys peace and natural boauty. 

But the Azoreans are finding that the path to 
achieving these projects is not all roses. One of 
tho prickly obstacles is the uneasy working 
relationship between . the Azorean Regional 
Government - dominated by the Social Demo- 
cratic Party (PSD-PPD) - at?d the minority 
Socialist government Jri Lisbon. '. , v • • 

“They tell qs that weTe now autonomous , 
add haye to -get . oh and solve our own prob- 
lems. But when we do, then they stop us and 


Turkey: what is happening to quake aid? 


■ . .; Hy Sam Cohen vow In sorhe vlUagqs.'to the Cough winter cttK 

■ , Special to The Christian Science Monitor' dilions in eastern .Turkey add^mq^jeftlst 

)' Is tanbul propagandists for .spreading rpmore al^Ut idw- 

AHogatlhnu of lack of organization, con- use.of the assistance. •' jv ■ 

■of, ; relief- 'suDblles for victims of the Nov. 24 have done ah .that could bo done m to flays. 
«tthqtiako Stem ,^key are causing con- ■ ■ ^ he ^ operation has beer, 

Iroversy here: ■ . The minister put the figure for those killed 

. Celtic* speak of delays, deficiencies, and ir- in the digaster-at S,790^Tbe number of houses 
' Parities In handling the vast amount of aid destroyed totally or partly was 4.480, Utenum- 
Prtvlded both bv forelan countries and local . ter of people affected, by the quake was 65,000, 

/PfganJzatlpijs.; ^ - - V ' and 8,287 faml%s were teft homeless, he said. . ■ 

j Authorities hotly deny the charges, saying [More than 5.2 million doUars In cash has. 
^ operation has been successful, been ^ntributed 
• r even those living 'In the most re- Cross societies to aid ylcUms Pf ■ the J 

aitiibutfe the delays in belpUig survi- . ported-] V' ■ 

••• "■ • 1 :• 
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ij^mth^ritlps Iwtly deny the charges, saying 
- Ah ^ operation has been successful, 

r eypn those living 'In the most re- 

Old by now, offl- 
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accuse us of selling ourselves to wild capllnl- 
l8m," regional President Joao Mota Amoral 
said. 

It was essentially the Socialists who paved 
the way for the Azoreans’ autonomy because it 
was that party which elaborated the new Con- 
stitution. " 

TO p certain extent, however, Ule Socialists 
had their hand forced. At tho time, the Island- 
ers, dismayed by the increasing influence the 
Communists were gaining on .the' mainland, 
threatened to declare total independence. They 
actually kicked a number of leading Commu- 
nists off the Islands and staged a short-lived re- 
volt. of thclr-own. - ■. * 

; ; When the ppmmunislB lost '.their ' control ; In - 
tho country .after a leftist military . uprising 
backfired on them last November, the' Social- 
ists In power quickly promised the Azoreans a 
regional government of their own. ... . 

’ "I think some, of the Socialists now ivished 
they 'hadn’t gone quite as far," Mr. MotaAm-. 
aral, a leading member; of the, Social. Demo? 
: : crats; sa]d,"But Il Ja aU now. clearly spoUed 
out In the Constitution. If- this experiment In 
autonomy for (lie AZorcs . . turns ; out Ip be 
.an unhappy obQj then lt js Uie bogiiinlng.of tho. 
'■ fallure:of the Car»U|ullon;" 

Mr: Mola Amaral, hpwever, said ttuit lie was 
cautiously optimistic about the ^stands' future. . 
Portuguese linrtiigi^nta and ^ IhClr descondaols 
. who number nearly a million in. North America 
hnd who are mostly Aaoreans (some 100,000 
live lo the Boston arpa) have begun to regain 
enough confidence to send toete savings home 
agajn. - Last year when '.the communists ap- 
peared io be lakilig Portugal ovcr.lhCsc reinlt- 
loncesdiledupulmcst coinpletely., 

• ‘There is only one trouble on this score hhd 
that js tijnifthe Azoreahs abroad want to know 
Uieir money wjU remain In -tfie ris|aiicla- rather 
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For the Azores, a mlnlrevblutlon 


than going to the mainland. For this , reason 
we're trying foi -betabllah a jtand of international 
currency;of our own," Mr. Mota Amaral said. 

Another .reason for . the islanders' optimism 
is (hat the Azores has been allowed for the 
first llnid, tip. authorize Us own imports and ex- : 
ports. Before this,, any trade involving more •. 
than 317,000 had to go through- Lisbon. . 

Tourtsm, U>o, Is on the upward svying with ' 
hotels full to bursting, this summer. Many of • 
Hie visitors were Portuguese who had' been . 
prevented from going abroad elsewhere by the 
new. law preventing anyone taking more than 
7,060 escudos (3230) a year in foreign currency 
out of tho country.: ; ' . 

"Wo ;cpuld haye sold Out ori bookings for, a 
year 1 aheKd’' ito mainlau’d Portuguese, Mr, ■ 
Mola Amaral “But. we didn’t because to’, 
be hodest We would prefer to see tourists from 
countries, who- have .both 'word money - and 
foreign currency - to spend.”. 
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Loans to collective farms halted 


Communist muscle-flexing in Lisbon backfires 


By Helen Gibson 
Special to 

Hie Christian Science Monitor 

Lisbon 

A muscle-flexing campaign by ibe Commu- 
nists timed to coincide with crucial local elec- 
tions In Portugal has backfired on them. 

Id the southern Alentejo, the minority Social- 
ist government reacted to leftist agitation by 
temporarily hailing all loans to tbo 200 Soviet- 
style collective farms and demanding they ac- 
count for the millions of dollars fhoy already 
owe to Ibe government. At tho samo time, the 
military released tho findings of on In- 
vestigation that specifically accused the Com- 
munists of involvement in the mistreatment 
and torture of political prisoners. 

Tho double blow came as the Communists 
mounted a national effort to gamor votes in lo- 
cal elections that seem almost certain to spell 
disaster for the party. 

Tbe Communists and their far left associates 
grabbed control of many local governments In 
the early dayB of Portugal's revolution and 


have held onlo their posllions despite the politi- 
cal swing away from them. Now the holders of 
these offices will be decided by the ballot box, 
and the Communists, whose share of the vote 
in last spring's legislative election totaled less 
than 15 percent, stand to lose a lot. 

The Alentejo farm belt could be the big ex- 
ception. The Communists, who spearheaded 
last year's land grabs and the setting up of big 
worker-controlled collectives, led with 48 per- 
cent of the vote in the legislative elections In 
that region. 

Their position could be further strengthened 
by the Socialists' purge of the left wing of the 
Socialist Party, including Agriculture Minister 
Antonio Lopes Cardoso. 

Mr. Cardoso's replacement, Antonio Bap 
re to, Is no friend of the leftist collectives. 
Among his first actions was to hand back three 
forms to thefr former owners. When the collec- 
tives losing the land protested he ordered the 
intervention of the Republican National Guard. 

Tbe Communists responded by trying to heat 
19 the confrontation and force Mr. Barreto's 


Poet’s exile may reflect 
E. German political shift 
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By Paul Wohl 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
Repercussions from EaBt Germany's action 
in depriving poet-singer Wolf Blermaiui of his 
citizenship could weaken the position of East 
German Communist Party- leader and head of 
- state' Erich Honecker. 

Experienced analysts In the West think the 
exilling of Mr. Biermann, whose cltlzensliip 
was token from film while ho was on a concert 
tour of West Germany, was prompted by hard- 
liners within the East German /Politburo. 
These men, led by security chief Paul Verner 
and propaganda head Werner Lamberz, have • 
long been critical of Mr. Honecfcer'a rBla- 
lively liberal course.- • 

They, may be hoping to unseat Mr, Honecker : 
with the support of hard-liners' ha Moscow , and ' 
tei usher in a cultural, political, and economic \ 
freeze In East Germany! -these analysts say. 
Unwittingly' the East- Germans - themselves ' 
have; helped spread - news of the Blermann . 


Reiponno ti> protest •; • • ?"■; •• -j: 

Oh two successive daya : NeuBa Dentichland,:. 
ptgan of tho. East German Socialist • Unity 1 : 
i(pqmtnunist) /Party. ,de wiM 3&>t .its; : larger 
format pages to commrats 'frotn itiore,than'23d : >. 

: Nvrltcrs,- academicians, wptkera,' mdAteliins.';' 
dancers, fand others expressing disapproval, oil 
, itepeet Nol'alaco Soviet. author Boris Paster- 1 
nak won the Nobel Prtad fo* Literature in 1958 • 
has the Communist nrtssjel'toose sueb.a vie* . 
lent torrent , of denunciation against- an in- ' 

• trile^uaL '..v/i'/';. ■ 

in Neuep 

. • Oink M ¥r* Biermann; sighed' bymore lhari JO 

.'East Gorman intellectuals. •* > ! .* ■' } y - ; 

; Iri roading^the flne. print, of the. comments W 1 . 

. II.* h „ • ' . _f±' - V.v . 



resignation. In the past, such maneuvers have 
been successful — but not this time. 

Instead of caving in, the government last 
week startled the Communists by withdrawing 
the agriculture credits and demanding a finan- 
cial accounting from the collectives. This ques- 
tion about who spent the government's money 
on what represents the far left's Achilles heel, 
for they have nln every one of the farms Into 
debt, producing less food instead of more, as 
they promised and tried to claim. 

The Otelo Saralva de Carvalho collective, 
which lost the farm It had grabbed from its 
British owner In Mr. Barreto's action, is a 
good case In point. The collective was set up a 
year ago out of the wildcat takeover of eight 
farms totalling 4,500 acres. 

Tbe 85 workers on the collective harvested 
the existing crops, received free diesel, fuel 
and fertilizer, and ran up with the Government 
a debt of 0100,000. 

Mr. Barreto has told the far leftists they 
have to repay this money and they do not like 
the idea. 


For the Socialists, Mr. Barreto’s hard-line 
stance could prove to be an advantage in the 
upcoming local elections. It has done much to 
calm the complaints of Portugal's private land- 
owners, who have long viewed the Socialists’ 
agriculture policies with suspicion. 

It might help them even in the Alentejo 
where many of the people have become dis- 
illusioned with the revolutionary excesses that 
have turned profitable farms Into losing oper- 
ations and led to a general depression and 
widespread unemployment In the villages. 

More Importantly for all the Portuguese, the 
firm Socialist stance against the Communists 
and its own left wing has pleased important 
friends. A few days after Mr. Cardoso was pur. 
ged, the, U.S. announced $300 million in emer- 
gency aid for Portugal. With the help of West- 
ern Europe, the total aid package is likely to 
be $1.2 billion. 

The Portuguese need the money badly for 
they are now having to meet the billB for two 
years of revolutionary high living and decoloni- 
zation. 


Ireland’s jigsaw puzzle: 
events moving — both ways 
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'Bysvensimoni; 

; . Wolf Blermanm exlletf dissident ' 

*'•£ Kimr^d Wolf, presiitent Of the Academy of ; 

• tbe Arts, spoke of Mtv Biermann &s “a man 
lakes another political road than we" ’ and 
. asked whether, “therowengt some slight stow 
uwtBlQirtrtann'ls reAdy tothlnk Rover.’’ ' v 

All' tms will be road and;' pondered '•*. in ’ 

, ptherEa’st European cteptialsX ; •>. * . $ '< 
Medt^hUe, /* ’ ’ * ,ri - 
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- By Jonathan 1 1 arse h 
Special correspondent of ' 

The Christian Science Monitor 

DubUn 

The worst-ever incendiary attack by terror- 
lsts of the Irish Republican Army, the largest 
Irish peace rally, an£ a. vote to study the op- 
tion of Independence for Northerh Ireland by 
the province's Roman Catholic politicians . . . 

These are among the latest pieces to be fit- 
ted into the complex Irish jigsaw puzzle. 

And each new piece appears only to add to 
the complexity and to the realization that those 
who profit most from the present unsolved sit- 
uation in the North are the terrorists. 

The Illegal provisional Irish Republican 
Army (IRA) cashes in on Ireland’s smallness 
and confusion. • . 

Tiny as the IRA may be, It can exert a pow- 
erful influence. It Identifies the British as for- 
eign Invaders. It argues that a radical stroke - 
British withdrawal bringing Irish unification - 
Is the only way to slice the knot of Irish con- 
fusion. _ . . 

v,; Early Dec, 6, IRA , terrorists struck at toe 
center of Derry, Northern Ireland’s second. 

• city. TTie. concerted ihcendiaty- attack' burned 
out the shopping district. ' - ; ' V ;.. . V> 

Thousands In peace rally * •.*- : 

: ; ] '■ : j . . ' ■ . 

.. . Meanwhile, -thousands ) gathered frpm all 
parts of Ireland foV-.the mass peace rally held: 
at the site ef the Battle of, Uie Boyiie. Midway 
between Belfast and Dublin, the Boyhe: River 
valley is, the: place where William of Oraflge 
defeated the Roman Catholic forces of Ring 
since' the pame of the 

Women from Northern Ireland tearfully em-! 
braced their supporters from south of the bol- 
der and, together sang hymns end peace bal-"- 
r lads, in the Dec; 5 rally. .. , : 

; '-Tbe N'orjlWti . Irtsh marchers were led by 
the two Rotnaji Catholic Co-founders qf the 
peace movement, Malread Corrigan and Mrs. 
Betty Williams. ■/:..< . i_ : 

■•A.FmteriartfwohM^ Patricia 

Knox, shld her people were eptrenched to fear . 
. and-ignoranC8. She hoped' that “Boyiie, ’-76,” 
,?nW shine through and resound with its men-' 


oKeowit, said freiaid rfaust 
^^.tomake'Y 
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of studying Independence as an option for 
Northern Ireland. Several top SDLP leaders 
supported a motion calling for British with- 
drawal from the province. This was only nar- 
rowly defeated by the party conference qs a 
whole. 

These votes Identify the SDLP more than 
ever before with the IRA. Clearly many North- 
ern Catholics now feel this preferable to re- 
maining linked with the British policies wnlcb 
seem to offer nothing but continued com- 
plexity. 

South of the border, the Irish Republic went 
through the costly process of Installing a new 
President, Patrick J. HUlery, A forrtier Id 811 
Cabinet minister and a former commissioner 
of the European Community, Dr. Hlllery Is 
widely respected and popular. Ho Is an ex- 
perienced politician and all agree he will 1 make 
an excellent head of state. The last President 
was also that - until he felt obliged to restgn 
after only a year to office due to a complex 
dispute with the government over antl-terrorlsl 
legislation. . ; . 

Party shifts ties 
In Lower Saxony 

-' . • By Reuter' ' 

1 ;• • Boflh . 

- West' Germany’s small Free Detoo-’ , 

■ cratlc Parly has agreed to join the Chris- 
: ttah Democrats : to form a coalltldn 
. ernmenL In tbe State of ; Lower |SaW?tf' - 
i which means abandoning the Social 
, crate, its partner ,to the federal govern- 
: -meat. •' 

-^Tbe^Free -Detoocrats also have 
; to open talks opi similar alliance io tw 
state of Saarland. 1 . 

. These decisions raise the possibility of ® . . 
new political alignment on the Ieo« M ' 

• tevoi : ’ l . 'X\ 

; Since 1M9 toe Fred Democrats 
' • Imeo the junior partner In a federal coan ‘ 
v tion headed by the Social Democrats, 

. Ibe rigbt-of-ceoter jChrlsttaii Demo- 
,< Crate, who' wei*e narrowly defeated io tn 
October general elections, have mane 
wooing the Firee Democrats away from 
v • ttm Social Democrats a policy priority. . 

- To assume power toe Christian Demo- 
crate would almost ce'rtatoly need toe neip 
; r : of toe Fi^e Democrats'. ! ’ . 

V 'Free Democratic leader, FpreJgn 
tote*’ Hans-Dletricb Gepscfter, said re- 
noniiu tiL j.. a w..» its nlpJee to 


recently • voted 
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Poland tackles food worries 


By Eric Bourne 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Vienna 

The Polish Communist Parly leadership has 
decided on a major shift of economic policy 
and made changes in top party and govern- 
ment positions to see it through. 

The twin moves were announced after a 
party committee session concerned mainly 
with the acute economic difficulties exposed by 
worker resistance to drastic food-price rises 
last Juno. The worker protests caused the gov- 
ernment hastily lo withdraw the increases. 

Tito policy change - reducing capital In- 
vestments to give tho consumer sector a big 
boost - Is designed to lower the continued pub- 
lic unease over Ihc food situation. Polish lead- 
ers pledge a fid percent Increase tn supplies to 
the home market between now and 1080. 

The personnel changes demonstrate that the 
leadership — whatever the concessions it is 
making to the consumers - tms every intention 
of taking n firm line In implementing its eco- 
nomic policy and in re-establishing its author- 
ity. 


The new impulse to consumer production re- 
quired substantial amendment ol the five-year 
plan adopted only a year ago. 

It involves nnt only a broad expansion of 
goods and services for home consumption, but 
also the diversion of funds originally appro- 
priated for investment into continued subsidies 
of food prices. The latter are expected to cost 
as much as 200 billion zlotys f about $10 billion) 
in 1977 - twice the figure for last year. 

Investment in Poland's largely "free" agri- 
culture is being boosted to some 700 billion 
zlotys, but there will be a substantial cut in the 
industrial-growth rate. 

Most Important of the personnel changes 
brings one of Poland's top younger communists 
to the forefront of the party apparatus, lie is 
Stefan Olsxmvski, most recently Poland's for- 
eign minister and n member uf the Politburo. 

lie relinquishes the government post and 
goes Inin the party secretariat, thus becoming 
one of five men who figure In liolh the Poiil- 
Iniro and the Central Committee as secretaries 
with tnujor responsibilities. 


S I this 
act. 





Kiubm lives in the highlands uf C.unievmdn 
in a one-hxim hut with dirt floors and no 
sanitary facilities. Lnhnr there is so cheap 
that, for men like Fn titan's hither, haul work 
and. long hours still mean n life of poverty. 
Bui now life is changing fur Fmitan. . 


i'_> ; .< ’ «• 

Her name? We don't know. We found her 
wandering the streets of a large city in Smith 
America. Her mother is n beggar. What will 
become of this little girl? No one knows. 

In her country, she's just one of thousands 
doomed to poverty. 



Spain gets new party 


By Joe fiundelman 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

Spain's traditionally weak political center is 
gelling organized. The que.slion now is whether 
Prime Minister Adolfo Kudrcz will become di- 
rectly Involved. 

After months of complex negotiations, a po- 
tentially powerful centrist party, the Popular 
Parly, emerged. Its membership will l>e drawn 
from independents, regional (Ms, liberals, mon- 
archists, soi-iul democrats, businessmen, and 
'■Tacit os'* (the moderate It union Catholic 
group tout publishes toe popular Madrid dally 
Ya). 

The party made its debut before 1,000 per- 
sons Dec. 1 at a lavish Madrid hotel and 
quickly promised lo stand “between the contin- 
ulsl right and l lie Marxist lefl.” Next spring's 
elections for u two-chamber parliament will, 
the party hopes, " return lo the people the ne- 
cessities nf Us sovereignly anti reflect the au- 
thentic diverse tendencies in our society." The 
pnrty vows to win the elections “on Its own, 
without alliances.” 

The formation of a centrist parly has been 
long a wailed in Spain. 

Both foreign diplomats and government cir- 
cles were concerned that the rightist Popular 
Alliance Parly, led by former Interior Minister 
Manuel Fraga Irtbarnc and five other former 
Franco ministers, had co-opted the center by 
default. They were concerned lest voters 
would have to choose between the weak left-of- 
ccnter opposition, dominated by the still Illegal 
Communist partv. and Mr. Fraga’s parly, 


Correction 


The world is full of children like these who desperately nged someone to care, 
like the family who sponsors Froilan. 

•It costs them $15 a mouth, and it gives Froilan so very much. Now he eats reg- 
ularly. He goes to school. Froilan writes to his sponsors and they write to him. They 

share something very special. ' . 

Since 1938 the.Christian Children's Fund has helped hundreds of thousands of 
children. But so many more need your help. Become a sponsor. You needn't send any 
money now— you can “meet” the child assigned to your care first. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon. You'll receive the child’s photograph, background information, and detailed 
instructions on how to write to tire child. If you wish to sponsor the child, simply send 
. in your first monthly check or money order for $15 within 10 days. -If not, return the 
. photo and other materials so we may .ask someone else to. help. . ■ , . ■ ■ • • 

■ ' v Takd this opportunity .to “meet " d child who needs ydur help. Somewhere in the.-. 
i world, there’s a suffering child who will share something very spddal with yob,. Love, 

For the love of a hungry child. 

; .; !*■■■■ ■■■■«? tip * 

I CHWST1AN CHILDREN'S FUND. Inc., box 2651i, KicHmond,’ Va..23^61 | 
l.wish to sponsor a □ boy □ girl. □ Choose any child who needs help.. . : ' { ; | 

- * ' 

my first sponsorship payment of $15 wahm 10 days. Or I II return the photograph . ■ 

■ 1 °ther material so you can ask someone else to help. _ th j u n^vment of SIS * 

-- 2 0 1 prefer io send my first payment now. and I enclose .my first monthly payment pt j 
■ P I cannot sponsor a child now but wpuld like to rontnbute » . '■ ■ .. 

■■ j: , I' > • ^ : v.' .'v' . ; . 

'■ i-'.^dreat ^l- • ' - — ; 

ICitv .;?" ■-'••'tS ' - * ■ : ' . . Zip L. ; ' ■■■■ — '• '• 

:V|Me^Wof International Union for ChlldWeifare. Geneva - Gifts Brt J 

I &"ad^ns: Write 1407. Yonge. Toronto. 7. Statement of in*me and expenses | 

.^ti^ian Chip’s Fu^,Jnc.J 

••• ••••• ;■■■ . : '■ • :• 


In a dispatch from Belgrade by special cor- 
respondent Eric Bourne carried In this news- 
paper on Nov. 29 under the heading "Soviet- 
Yugoslav port deal worries Albania” a mistake 
occurred in transcrJpUop which made it appear 
that AlbahJan warshlps had been using: Yugos- 
lav port facilities. L ' 

The article reported that the Albanians had 
watched the Brezhnev-Tlto talks In Belgrade 
for any clues lo rumors that the Soviet Union 
was pressing Yugoslavia for more use of its 
Adriatic ports. 

It said: “Albanian moves toward hotter con- 
tacts with Belgrade slowed soon aflei* the Yu- 
goslavs adopted a law, some two years ago,' 
sotting conditions on which foreign warships 
might enter their ports for repairs." ‘ . 

The next paragraph should have read: "Be- 
fore then foreign warships had used the facil- 
ities occasionally" Instead of "Before then the 
Albanians had used toe facilities occasionally.” 


which wants to "conserve the con.servahlc and 
reform the roformable." 

Now, the Popular Parly has taken the politi- 
cal center, making Mr. Fraga's Popular Al- 
liance the conservative parly. 

The outstanding Issue on the political scene 
remains (he Communist Party. The new Popu- 
lar Party argues that “the Communist Party 
must participate [in elections] if It Is authentic 
in its desire to contribute to the construction nf 
a new democracy.” 

With the center, left, and even Mr. Sudrez’s 
own aides publicly urging the end nf the ban on 
the CommunLsls, it seems only a matter of 
time before the Army drops its opposition, 
which has .yn far blocked tho legalization move. 

The Popular Party could play a major role 
In tlic elections, since Its members include 
sohie leading centrists. 

Among them are: 

• The Guunl uf Mulrlcn, Jodi? Marfa dc Ar- 
eilza, former ambassador Lo the United States 
iiiu.1 foreign minister in King Juan Carlos's gov- 
ernment. 

A Basque, Mr. Aroilzn is a leading monarch- 
ist who first called Ihc King "the motor uf 
chungo” in Spain and pressed for an activist 
monarchy, lie urged Communist Party legal- 
ization, which some say cost him the pre- 
miership. Rut Ids standing dropped after he 
quit the Cabinet In July, apparently because of 
uneasy relations with Mr. Sutirez. 

Recently Mr. Sudrez and Mr. Arellza meL 
and they may have patched up differences. Mr. 
Arellza Is highly regarded by leftists, moder- 
ates, and many young people. 

• Pf Cabanlllas Gailas, information minister 
under General Franco and a man whose re- 
formist ideas led to expanded press freedoms. 
He so angered rightists that General Franco 
abruptly sacked him in 1974. He is highly popu- 
lar among the opposition, moderates, and gov- 
ernment officials. 

The popular Party may ultimately evolve as 
an ally of Mr. Sudrez, or even his vehicle. 
Some influential circles, buoyed by opinion 
polls showing the Prime Minister's popularity 
:: continues on the -upswing, are trying to per* 
suade him to run In toe ele'ctions himself. It la 
far from certain that he wifi do so. 

For one thing, Mr. Sudrez's present strength 
is drawn from the King's popularity and as 
head of a transition government. Some ana- 
lysts say toe left opposition might seek a pre- 
text to boycott the elections Jf Mr. Suflrez runs, 
since (as o( today) he would probably win by a 
landslide and attract votes from wavering lefl- 
■ moderates. 

The prospects of "loo massive" a center or 
rightist victory troubles some moderates here.- 
Even Mr. .Sutirez, it is said, considers a strong 
left as critical to Spain's future as a strong 
center is. 
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- INDIVIDUAL GARDEN HOMES WITH UN US U A IX V MINIMAL RENT 
(DECAOSE FVfJi Y ENDOWED 1ST. A IM VISG'CU RfSTIA S. SCIENTIST) ... 

Ten acres Ideated at -a beaiitiful parklike sjee 15 miiw east of- Pasadena. California. 
Transportation provided 1 to nearby : church, shopping, theatres, and restaurants, 
duest-tenancs do own. coqkiflgiiiri completely furnished homos, wirh individual 

g itJos, and library -.lounge, l^ob by ;and • recrcatip na 1 rooms in Ad mi nisrra ci on 
ililding. , Ten year? listing in The Christian Science Journal required. „ Es-; 
tobUsheq 1,957. . 
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Soviet Union 

Soviets see America at its worst 


on television 


By David K. WIJUs 
Stan correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

Nine of the least livable cities on earth are 
in the United Stales, filled with beggars, sad- 
faced blacks, pollution, slum tenements, rac- 
ism, violence, despair. 

Vet the same nine cities also contain much 
that Is impressive - the skylines of New York 
and San Francisco, (he highways of California, . 
Disneyland In Los Angeles, Chicago's Loop, At- 
lanta's Peachtree Street. Jazz In New Orleans, 
Washington's marble monuments, the heritage 
of Philadelphia and Boston. 

Thoso contradictory impressions emerged in 
a remarkable, month-long television series 
shown to Soviet television viewers in all re- 
gions of the country. 

The negative impression was explicit, slated 
over and over again by commentator Valentin 
Zorin, a specialist on (ho United States who 
narrated and directed the series. The enmera 
often backed him up, dwelling for long mo- 
ments on the worst In Amorlcan citios today. 

Tho positive impressions wore implicit in 
many of iha scenes [he camera chose. In fact, 
If Soviet viewers had turned off the sound and 
Just watched tho screen, they would havo seen 
some of the best of city life, Including well- 
dressed people, bustle, energy, harbors, stat- 
ues, affluence. 

Tho overall impression wbb negative, no 


doubt about that, said one Western observer 
fumiliar with Soviet television. But the con- 
trast between what was said and what was 
shown was often striking. 

Some Western analysts speculated that Mr. 
Zorin may indeed have been torn somewhat 
between the good and the bad in what he saw 
as he visited each city. Soviet authorities, 
thought certain to have approved the content 
of every program In detail, might also have 
been trying to observe some of the spirit of dd- 
tente In the U.S. bicentennial year while still 
abiding by their own Ideological rules. 

The strongest criticism was reserved for 
New York and San Francisco, both called sym- 
bols of urban Ills, and of capitalism. Phila- 
delphia was treated less harshly. The criti- 
cisms of racism, exploitative businessmen, and 
tlie rich-poor contrasts common to all the DO-45 
minute programs were left to the ond. 

"Wo tried to show the U.S. as It Is, with all 
Us problems, achievements, and difficulties," 
Mr. Zorin told the official news agency Tass. 

Themes running through all nine programs: 

- That Americans arc not happy. ' 

- That capitalism's Inherent contradictions 
mean that the wealthy exploit the workers and 
control both sinister networks of banks and the 
entertainment business, Including pornography. 

- That blacks everywhere are downtrodden 
and desperate. 



By a stall am# 

TV series showed city skylines, Disneyland — but overall view was negative 


Missing: 20 million tons of Russian coal 


By David K. Willis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

With a roar, tons of valuable coal clatter Into waiting rail- 
road cars. The long train pulls out, heading for a power plant. 
But by the lime It gets there, a' lot of the coal has simply van- 
ished. ‘ ■ " ' ' • r . 

Twenty million tons a year disappear in transit around the 
nation - a serious matter for a country that depends on coal to 
generate 80 percent of Us electricity. Tho figure about equals 
ihe amount by which national production is growing each year. 

Thieves? A nefarious plot to swindle the government? 

No - railroad cars whose wooden floors and walls are full pf 
boles. Coal falls .put continually and bounces away. 

These chinks In Soviet. energy policy have been revealed by 


ross. Only 14 percent of cars met normal standards, (holes no 
larger than one-third or an Inch). 

There are cars whose walls and bottoms resemble a sieve, 
he writes. 

But finding answers is not so easy as It might seem. 

If a mine rejects faulty cars, it gets no replacements and 
thus qairaot make Its deliveries, he writes; If It decide? to do 
the repairs Itself, it has to hire more workers, overspend Its al- 
located salary budget, and throw Its plans out of whack - and 
Coal is more expensive. 

Another major task Is obtaining the extra wood and nails 
needed. The article does not say so, but such supplies for 
railway car repairs are allocated only to the ministry, so 
mines have to go elsewhere. That they do so successfully is In- 
dicated by'Mr. Ugryumov’s estimate that In one year alone the 


..fui irate expert from Donetsk, in the Ukraine, the country's ’ coal enterprises of the Ukraine repaired 600,000 cars. 


oldest coal basin. , ... : ■ . ‘ v . 

Signing himsejfari ehglnepwjcpnomlsti Y, Ugryumov has 
written g stem article In the newspaper Socialist Industry In ‘ 
.^rhlch he blames the talnMttyiof Railroads for the lamentable 
state, or affalrs. Ho.alBO. spotlights pome .of itjfl shortcomings In 
■ the ^pntrally pUhried ecopomlc system here. ’ 

, ‘His thesis is that 3 percent. or all coal fails to reach its desti- 
nation because of .what he calls chink losses. Total Soviet pro- 
, ductioii last year was 731 million ton* (against U.S. production 
. , of 684.8 million tpns). • 


. Those who buy the coal rarely complain, he says. The proce- 
' dure' Is difficult, 'and. even If complaints are lodged, the govern- 
ment arbitration commission that Is supposed to take action 
leaves thq ministry unpunished. . . . - 

Rut ,Mr. Ugryumov reserves his sharpest criticism for the 
ministry Itself. He charges it. with getting payment, for tons 
loaded, not unloaded. He says It Includes the tons lost In' tran- 
sit in reports to central planners td show It has fulfilled Us tar- 
gets and to qualify for Che bonuses given those who overfulfil!. 


v«nh „ , : And he assails what he says is tKe ministry's own reply to 

S J?: com ? lal "' s: «“* cm #*»*« total are technically 1„ 


m- 

H 


duslry loads 10,000 carp, of coal. But one coal enrichment plant 
• in Doiwlpk has found that 20 percent of all cars allocated to It 
^Ihe'rMlroad.rmnislry need serious repair. ~ 

' Holes in floors and walls were a* much as two Inches ac- 


good condition since they do not threaten traffic safety. 

The ministry also has another answer to coal mines. In ef- 
fect, It is: if yott don't want ,our cars, we'll allocate them, to 
lumber mills.' ' ■ V' ;• . 1 


i Soviet anti-smoking campaign flickers 

.fly a staff correspondent Pf paign apparently has slowed The Gazette cited vice- On the other hand, there is 

[1 1 ' ' V ^ ' V *;■' elsowh^re in , l^ a ^ n o ^TOr ti^ , 

l« : I: Riff Oiii tb^W^if oii^ StTjOk- / f iWessloni 
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\ TO HEAL l 

All The Healings ol the Bible 
209 from Old Taifamenl, 174 from Now 

Road this book cover to cover and 
net now Inal util* on tho ituwor ihnl 

S ava Christianity Hu tarijr vitality. 

ullds fall h and nUois encourage- 
ment to ihcua In noml. Cumulate 
with Index of all prubkMiit healed 
In Iha Bible, A great gift 280 
pages. Laras easy tu road typo, Do- 
nignod for lifetime use. lUrtilsomo, 
•hard covor. Beautiful dual Jackal, 
$7.96. fleo atorcu halow. The book- 
atom# and mail ordor houses stock 
"Tha Power of Qod to Hen I". Ex- 
amine Iha book at tlieao shops or. 
• ordar by mail from them ov from 
tha Publisher at $7.06 ooah. 
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WA. Bible A Book Service, Seattle 
WI' Margaret Prtntnp, Mil wanked 
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• w. Vancouver, B.O. . 
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Art Store, Burwood, Vie 
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Antique Kazak ! 
Prayer Rug 

This Kazak was purchased 
for $18.00, In 1886. .In 
1930, It was worth $100.00. 
In 1948 It Increased lo 
$250.00 and In 1900 II was 
worth $350.00, In 1966 II. 
Increased to $600.00, and 
today It la valued at over 
$ 1000 . 00 . 

Should you have Antique 
Oriental Ruga to dispose 
of, please contact us. 
‘With our contacts the 
world over we are able lo 
quote the highest pos- 
sible price that week. Pre- 
sently, Antique ' Oriental 
Rugs are enjoying a ways 
of worldwide prosperity- 
You buy and sell con- 
fidence with the Grafl°'!* n 
family. • 


! ' l : -ptesslori for. Western Visitors ^ WfflR'fnKwng .was forbid-': rated, A pack ^ costs as ; Uttle:, 

i . ■ ■.' 1; , : ,®f5 M^ i*W}W;WO trouble to; , here to" the ; amount- of :'smdk--v & to <Af«e, Wgrintwms^ m . •: as 28 Cento. 

(Hv ■■ ; So^el Union In&iaUhQugb f moklRg is for/i • Wljtog rails.- Thto was "air-., Many Ru 

, . ■ Lnallli kmU i«.Jn <mU. 'l> ! !' HHslnD:' 1 ,'. 1 lh6 ' duiuia OoMv '' mil |k.t 
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K WfSjji Record Bar 
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'• For consultation, wt • 

and Insurance appraise s. 

reBtoratlon, or- the P 
chaae of: antique! eern 
antique or new rufis. ^ 
tact Qregorlkp's In.MjJJ 
chueetts or ConnecticuU . 
Many thousand rug? are 
; on display., 

■NTE^NATlfiNAL 0"*NTAL BUG 
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.. Mdasechusetts MW- • 

■ : . ,(917 244-265?! ' . 
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Soviet SST 
in more 
trouble than 
Concorde 


By David K. Willis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

Is Lhe Soviet Union about to abandon Its TU- 
MI supersonic transport? Or will 11 go ahead 
with changes apparently needed before Uic 
plane can carry passengers successfully? 

Opinion among Western experts here Is di- 
vided following disclosure in recent days that 
the droop-nosed TU-144 is behind schedule for 
starling commercial passengor runs. 

Ihat the plane has run Into difficulties is not 
disputed here. Last December, Aviation Min- 
istry spokesmen announced that It would begin 
carrying passengers on regular routes In the 
last half of 1076. According to the French news 
agency Agence France-Presse, one route 
would be a new Moscow-Casablanca (Mo- 
rocco)-Blssau (Guinea-Bissau) line. •• 

The Moscow-Blssau line opened late last 


Monday. Dononihui 13, i*>/r, 
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A TU-144 at Tashkent, Uzbekistan 

Few passengers ride Soviet SST 

week - but with a subsonic TU-154 aircraft In- 
stead. And Minister of Aviation Boris Bugayev 
failed to make any mention at all of the TU-144 
In a Nov. 29 report In the government news- 
paper Izveslla that outlined new plans through 
1980. 

This was all the more surprising since next 
year marks the 60lh anniversary or the 1917 
revolution and much celebration Is planned. 

Western experts do noL think the Soviet 
SST's troubles necessarily mean bad news for 


— but high prestige and capital Investment save It from the scrap heap 


Motors’ aulde to 

LONDON 


LONDON 

TELEPHONE 01-689-9691. 

RUTLAND 
COURT A 
i. HOTEL if|ypf 

21-23 Draycott Place, 
Slp^ne Square, S.W.3. 
Originally a nobleman's 
residence, but now a friendly, 
quiet hotel situated In lhe 
best part of Central. London 
close to a branch Church 
of Christ, Scientist and 
Heading room. 

hiiMgtr Ml > Cotour rotovTi/M 
Charming bedrooms all with tele- 
phone, central heating, h A c and ra- 
dios, £8,40 ($16.80) single, £5.90 
($12) per person double/twin. Full 
breakfast served in bedroom. 



Visiting London 
is so much nicer 
when you have your 
own front door! 


Rent a furnished flat by the day, the 
week or the month at Dolphin Square, 
and enjoy all these facilities - a 
shopping arcade, superb restaurant and 
swimming pool, travel and theatre 
agency, sports centre and sauna bath, 
plus lovely gardens and garage. 

Each flat Is beautifully furnished with 
colour TV, private bathroom and kitchen, 
all fully equlpped.And the rates are , 
really reasonable.Compare them with 
hotels! . . 

Tel: 01-834. 3800 ext 67 or writs to the Letting 
Office, Dolphin Square, London SW1.. 


Bil'l DOLPHIN SQUARE 


Fenja Hotel 

' ,69 Gadagan QdrdanB, 
•''■"Sloane Square, 1 ■ 
SW3 2RB 

• •' • Central London's •• 

•• • quietest, cleanest, . 
most comfortable hotel, 
i • . ,■ i Breakfast* only . 
.^commended by EgqnRonay 
, ■' .and Ashley Courtenay 
. Telephone; 01-680-1183 . ' 
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write to Hatchards, 1 67 Piccadilly, London, W 1 V pD ABngljmd. 
' ■ Telephone Q1 -439-992 1, day or night/. : , ; ... .. 


SELF-DRIVE CAR RENTAL ; 

Manual /Auto Shift ■ Delivery & Collection 
Chauffeur-driven Service j • ! . 
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. AIRMAIL BROCHURE From , ’• 
17 RADLEY MEWS, 
LONDON W8 6JP; : v. 
Tel. 01 937 4580 ' 


the British and French operators of the Con- 
corde, however. 

Tho wing of tho Concorde -curves along its 
leading (front) edge, whore a 9 tho TU-144 has a 
straight-edged double delta wing. Experts 
here say the Soviets have run into aerodyna- 
mic difficulties. The plane uses too much fuel 
and vibrates loo much, they believe. 

Last June a Soviet official told Western 
newsmen at the Moscow- air show that not ev- 
eryone could fly supersonically In comfort. 
This led analysts to suspect that either pres- 
surization or vibration was still a problem. 

The TU-144 began flying twice a week to 
Alma Ata in Kazakhstan, last December, car- 
rying mall and cargo In what was bUled as the 
world’s first scheduled supersonic service. 

This was seen here as an effort to upstage 
the Anglo-French Concorde, which went Into ■ 
passenger service a month Later. It also pro- 
vided extended testing after one TU-144 had 
crashed at the Paris air show in 1974. 

By June of this year flights had been cut ' 
back to one a week. Only one TU-144 was- vis- 
ible at Domodedovo.' Airport here' In recent 
weeks. ' ■ 

A civil aviation spokesman told this news- 


paper that regular mall and cargo flights are 
continuing. 

The cases being made here for and against 
abandonment- of Uie SST go like this: 

For: Earlier an Aviation Ministry spokes- 
man had told the Los Angeles Times that U the 
minister did not 'mention It in his report 1 (in Iz- ■ 
vestla) then maybe there would be no flights. 
And Us technology ts so old - about 10 years - 
that It Is a prime candidate for the scrap-heap. 

Minister Bugayev did refer to the 950-passen- 
ger 1L-86 air bus and the YAK-42 medium- 
range 120-passenger aircraft as designated for 
service before 1900. But not tho TU-144. 

Against: Moscow has much too much capital 
and publicity and prestige invested In Its SST 
to gjve up now. The needed technology does 
.exlpt. The British and the French found 1L Tho 
Soviets can do so as well. 

- Since Soviet officials are normally super- 
cautious about predicting major events such as 
space nights, the three remaining TU-144s may 
simply be undergoing modifications and may 
be.ifnveiled soon.'..-. 

• The minister did not give precise dates of 
dpbut even for the IL-88 and the YAK-42. 


More freedom for farmers 

may have brought bumper harvest 


By Paul Wphl 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

The Soviet Union's bumper harvest seems to 
have resulted from new agricultural policies 
and not merely from the generally favorable 
weather. 

two apparently contradictory trend6 are evi- 
dent although they have not ypt been spelled 
out because of theoretical bickering within the 
Politburo! They arc: 

(1) A collectivist, centralizing . trend that 
would concentrate farm ipanagement through 
Interfarm cooperation nnd ‘agro-industrial in- 
tegration. ■ 

• (2) A pragmatic freeing of farm workers- 
from some compulsory labor, allowing thorn to 
make ftielr own decisions to bring In a good 

' crop. 'The' latter trtnd may; well be responsible 

• fobthe. surprisingly good harvest,’ - ; • . ■ v 


Both trends were publicized In early June: 
Ihe centralizing one by a decree of the Com- 
munist Party's Central Committee; the more 
pragmatic ono by a decree of tho Stavropol 
provincial party committee that assigned "all 
arablo land” In (he current year to teams of 
between seven and 14 families. They were allo- 
cated land (usually 1,000 to 2,000 hectares ~ 
2,500 to 5,000 acres) and. provided with ma- 
chinery and equipment. Stravropol Is part of 
the |rato:rich Kuban north of the Caucasus. In . 
view of the success of these so-called "norm- 
loss teams" or "zevenos," the experiment 
probably has spread to other areas . 

The most well-known oxample of a normless 
team was described in the March, 1976, Issue - 
of the Chronicle of Current Events, an under- 
ground publication. When Ivan N. Khudenko 


'Comeio Cambria*- 
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'87 ’persons and maintained production at leas 
than one-sixth pf the cost, At tho same lime, 
the earnings of the workers Increased four 

• limes. ■' : r : ■ ‘ ; 

•'According to. Mr! Khudenko, tha general 

- adoption of the system or nPi'mlOsB teams 
could raise Soviet agricultural production by 

■ 400 percent' and Teduce tho number of people 
employed in agriculture from 30 million to '6 
million. . ••. 

' Iii the late 1000s andioarty 1970s this system 
was discussed and condoned tn such Important . 
publications as Komsomolskayo PraVtfa; Uiq 
Literary Gazette, and Novy Mir. 

• There Were several hundred nortnlbss teams 
In the Russian Republic Id the early 1970s, but 

' ' Ihetf wore phased diit for the sake pt Commu- 
v. nist doctrine. They were too ipuch Ilke cflpltal- 
^•■; i^y private initiative; , - 

' But the disastrous harvests of the last two ' 
• yean discreetly pul thp wind back Into lhe 
sails o( the; supporters of the team'syslem. 
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Higher metal 
prices put 
load on 
family purse 

By Harry B. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The average American family will be hard- 
est hit by higher steel, aluminum and other 
prices. Even now, their incomo - after taxes 
and Inflation - is lower than It was a year ago. 

A 6 percent price hike on steel, 7 to 10 per- 
cent rise In aluminum prices, and an expected 
boos! in Uio cost of oil would raise prices of al- 
most everything consumers buy - from cars to 
pins. 

Even before tho Latest price hikes were an- 
nounced, the cost of Industrial commodities 
generally had been rising at nearly a 10 per- 
cenL annual rata, exerting upward pressure on 
consumer prices. 

Despite this pressure, consumer prices still 
are going up “only" at a 5 percent yearly clip 
- high, but lower tiinn the 7 percent of last 
year, tho 1&2 percent of 1974, and tho 8.8 per- 
cent of 1973. 

A 5 percent inflation rale means that, on av- 
erage, an American worker's real spendable 
income has shrunk 0.4 percent in the last year 
and leaves him about where he was a decade 
ago in purchasing power. 

Now, if the latest steel and aluminum price 
hikes remain in force - and if OPEC (the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting Countries) 
raises the cost of oil this month - price tags on 
consumer goods are likely to rise another 
. notch. ....... 

With this In mind, Mce-President-Elect Wal- 
ter F. Mondate added his voice U> that of Pres- 
ident-Elect Jimmy Carter in urging the steol 
Industry lo rescind Us 6 percent price hike, 
which went Into effect Dec. 1. 

“There’s a pattern here," said Senator Mon- 
daln, speaking of steel and aluminum price 
moves, “that I think Is very ominous for the 
economy. 1 don't see how we can handle In- 
flation unless these large administered price 
sectors show some restraint." 

Mr. Carter declines to suy whether ho will 
accept a delegation of. stool firms officials, 

. ■••'who -say t they want to : discuss -theta price In- 
.creases with him In pereon. ... . 

; Meanwhile, the Council on. Wage and Price 
Stability - calling the price bikes ''mystifying" 
at UUg time postponed Its report on the steel 

■ situation, pending further study. 

;• President Ford, according to Whitq House 
spokesmen, w£U await the council report be- 
fore, deciding what further action, if . any, to 
; take. .. . 

• Andtiw government report Indicates that 
the U.S, economic slowdown - the economy 
grew, 9.3 percent In tho first Quarter of tho 
; yeur/bai only 4,8. percent and 3.8 percent in 
1 Ihe second and turd quarters - continues, 

■ though may not be worsening, ■ >' ■ 



‘Professional’s professional’ 


Naming Vance leaves room 
for Carter touch in foreign policy 

By Daniel Southerland 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

“Il means continuity If it means anything,” said a foreign diplo- 
mat, assessing Jimmy Carter's appointment of Cyrus Vance as sec- 
retary of state. “But It doesn't really tell you much about which way 
Carter's going to go.” 

Diplomats, State Department officials, and many prominent mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress have welcomed Mr. Vance’s appointment 
- almost with relief - partly because of what they regard as his 
proven competence In foreign' affairs but also because he is a known 
quantity, someone they have dealt with before, a man who promises 
no unsettling surprises. 

Bui the appointment of the quiet, self-effacing Mr. Vance as an im- 
plementor of presidential policy rather than an innovator loaves Mr. 
Carter plenty of room to Introduce chango In America’s foreign pol- 
icy. And diplomats may still be asking questions about the changes 
Mr. Carter might be likely to introduce right up until the time the. 
new president faces his first foreign policy crisis. 

Moscow may approve 

In the Soviet Union, Mr. Vance’s appointment is likely to be wel- 
comed as' a sign that Mr. Carter Is Interested in negotiation rather 
than confrontation. Mr. Vance was vice-chairman of a policy panel of 
Uie privately funded United Nations Association of the U.S. A.' which 
recently Issued a report suggesting that the time might be ripe for an 
agreement with (he Soviets on controlling the conventional arms 
race. In Interviews, Mr. Vance has put the problem of negotiating a 
new SALT agreement with the Russians at the very top of his list of 
priorities. 

At the Stale Department, the appointment has been welcomed not 
only because, as one American diplomat put It, tie is a "profes- 
sional's professional" but also because he Is likely lo delegate au- 
thority to a wider range of officials than Henry A. Kissinger did as' 
Secretary of State. . 

People who have worked closely with Mr. Vance In his previous 
government pd^lUonq.descrlbe him as a good organizer and thorough, 
careful administrator as welt as a “team player." 

“tie’s a sensible,. patient man who quietly gets things done," said a 
retired American diplomat who was familiar with Mr. Vance’s work 
as a special representative of President Johnson during the Cyprus 
crisis of 1067-88. "Some staff people used to say that he was so quiet 
he wns almost shy, but he inspires confidence." 

Cyprus. hlB finest hour 

Cyprus was the finest hour of Mr. Vailce's past diplomatic career. 
Some accounts credit him with almost stnglehandedly averting a war 
between the Greeks and the Turks. Ironically, his accomplishment 
came through what London's Economist at the time described as a 
"masterpiece of shuttlecock diplomacy." One of President-Elect 
Garter'd criticisms of Dr. Kissinger's conduct of foreign affairs was 
' that he Engaged I n loo much of this sort of "shuttle" diplomacy. 

. ,0a the domestic scene, President Johnson used Mr. 'Vance to 
‘ coordinate an end to the 1987 riots iii Detroit, and, according to most 
. accounts, ; ho handled the situation well; gaining considerable respect 
. - and .assistance - from black leaders at the time. In an earlier role 
fid general counsel, to the Department of Defense, Mr. Vance had 
worked to eliminate discriminatory housing in the armed forces. 

If otle boars any Criticism of Mr. VaneC it is that ho Is a man with- 
out clear-cut Ideas - U follower rather than a leader - and that he Is 
sometimes Indecisive. Critics of America’s involvement in the Viet- 
nam war fault him for. his role as deputy secretary of defense from 
j, 1985; to 1967 when the big buildup of American forces' In Vietnam oc- 



Sscratary of Stale-Designate In Plains, Georgia AP photo 

Cyrus Vance: ‘quietly gets things done* 


i curred. But Mr. Vance later went on to Paris, in 1968-69, to work 
with W. Averell Hardman as doputy chief negotiator In Uie Pails, 
peace talks of Vietnam. The evidence suggests that by that time he 
and Mr. Harrisman favored an early, negotiated settlement of the 
war and were willing to go further in making compromises with the 
North Vietnamese than President Johnson or then Secretary of Slate 
Dean Rusk were. 

Kent School, Yale 

Mr. Vance Is often described by those who have worked with him 
as a “gentleman," The Secretary of State-Dcsignalb is, In Tact, as 
close as one Can get to a classical “establishment" type, having g dm 
through the Kent School and Yale University and now holding a 
prominent position in a New York law firm. 

. ■ For a while, it looked as though Mr. Vance might not be In the run- 
ning for what many consider to be Mr. Carter's most Important Cabl- 

• net appointment. 

During the election campaign, Hamilton Jordan, then campaign 
manager for Jimmy Carter and now personnel coordinator, told 
Playboy magazine that “if after the Inauguration, you find a Cy 
Vance as Secretary of State and Zbigniew Brzezinskl [of Columbia 
University] as head of national security, then I would say we failed. 
And I’d quit. Butthat's not going to happen. You’re going to see new 
faces, new Ideas." . 

When it catne to making the choice, however, Mr. Carter appar- 
ently found many of Ws advisers recommending Mr. Vance for the 
key foreign-affairs job. 
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The people hope Carter 
will ‘bring us all together’ 


Bv Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Slafr correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

If Jimmy Carter can “do things" to make 
tho American people feel better about them- 
selves and their future, he will be going far to- 
ward succeeding as president. 

This is what political leaders of both parlies 
are saying - and what they say the public is 
felling them. 

Monitor chocks with these leaders in all geo- 
graphical areas come up with these findings 
about public expectations for the incoming 
President: 

• People, generally, feel they are not as well 
off os they were only a few years ngo - and 
tliey would like to have a president who, some- 
how, is able lo Improve their quality of life and 
- nbove all - make them feel better nhout 
their own prospects and the prospects ot their 
children. 

• Peoplo - although not always too ar- 
ticulate In expressing this yearning - are look- 
ing for a "complete cleansing" of tho presi- 
dency. 

That is, they reel that Mr. Carter Is In a po- 
sition now - with all of the Nixon team finally 
gone from the White House - to completely 
put Watergate out of the national memory. 

Also, they look to Mr. Carter to conduct an 
administration that will be “squeaky clean," as 
one leader put it - so pure In Its ethical con- 
duct that this will help to restore not only the 
self-respect of the American people, but also 
their faith that the national government can 
function properly and shape a good future for 
the people. 

• People, too, are wanting a president who 
will, as many express It, “bring us all to- 
gether." This yearning for unity reflects a 
widespread desire for national harmony. 

' By this Is meant, or course, the achievement 
;ota closer bond among those now who are of- 
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Jimmy and Roaalynn Carter with daughter Amy 

Almost ready lor the official portrait 

len hostile to one another - the blacks and the 
whiles; tho old and the young - particularly 
parenls and their children; Inbor and manage- 
ment; farmers ami city-dwellers; and those 
with sectional differences. 

Mr. Carter is viewed as being in a particu- 
larly advantageous position to bring the North 
and the .South closer together than they have 
been since the Civil War. j 

“He could be a gentle leader," said one Mid- 
westerner, “getting us all lo feel better about 
other people." 

• When asked for specifics - in terms of 
their own aspirations - people usually refer 
first to some aspect of their economic prob- 
lems - Inflation, depressed business, being out 
of work, and so on. 

But these leaders find that the peoples' 
yearnings go much deeper. Most Americans, 
they say, seem' unsettled, worried about so 
many things - pollution, the rapid rise In 
energy prices, pornography, drugs, crime, re- 
bellious children, among them. One leader 
summed it up In this way: The people want 
peace of mind - and an assurance that all Is 
going to be well. If President Carter can pro- 
vide some' of this, he will go far.. 



Tourists swarm on 
Carter’s home town 


By Gary Thu Ichor 
Staff correspondent of 
Thu Christian Science Monitor 

Plains, Georgia 
Some Georgia maps don’t even place a liny 
dot for (his town. Rut, as one tourist standing 
on Main Street recently observed lo another. 
"It's a busy little place, Isn't Iff It sure got on 
the map In a hurry." 

Jimmy Carter’s hometown is struggling to 
keep from being overwhelmed by - and at the 
same time Is unabashedly exploiting - its sud- 
den national prominence. 

Tourists are stampeding Into Plains, spend- 
ing heavily and helping the local economy. 
Land values arc skyrocketing. 

Hut crowding threatens lo destroy the small 
town ambience that given Plains Its charm, 
and a classic “love-hate" relationship is devel- 
oping between town residents and visitors. 

Cousin Hugh thrives 

Folks driving Into Plains from nearby 
Americus are greeted by a big sign urging 
them to visit Hugh Carter’s antique shop. The 
President-Elect's cousin is doing a brisk busi- 
ness - not only in antiques, but In peanut 
brittle and Cnrtcr-Mondale campaign posters. 

Brother Billy Carter has pul up a new sign 
announcing his ownership of the gas station on 
the main highway. Yet his helpers get irritated 
at the throngs of tourists who constantly in- 
quire 11 he is in. (He usually Isn't. Until late af- 
ternoon, he Is across the street running the 
family peanut business.) 

A physics professor at nearby Georgia 
Southwestern College Is offering minibus tours 
of the town. For $2.50 for adults and $1.50 for 
children, the tour brochure promises such at- 
tractions as “picturesque churches” and “the 
World's largest worm . farm" (another Carter 
family enterprise) in addition to the President- 
Elect's home. 

Souvenir-shop profits 

The town gets the profits from a souvenir 
shop located inside the old Seaboard Coast 
Line train depot that served as the Carter 
campaign headquarters. Ten different varieties 
of T-shirts are sold inside, along with an au- 
thentic (but empty) paper sack that In quieter 
times would have been filled with seed pea- 
nuts. But the Carter name on U commands a 
price of $2, which Is most assuredly not pea- 
nuts. . 

One local entrepreneur placed, a newspaper 
ad offering a few ounces of "Plains peanut 
dirt" (for $5). . 

Lillian Carter, mother of Urn President- 
Elect, sometimes sits in a rocker in the train 
depot, signing autographs but politely refusing 
to shake hands. • 

“I'm just too sore from shaking,'*' she lam- 
ents. • .... . . , . 

She wouldn’t pose 

v One day recently, she. ventured outBlde and 
fotyjd' terrelf'. surrounded by tourists begging 




Si 


for pictures and autographs. Somewhat testily, 
she told them to stand in line inside. 

Mary Ann Miller, a Kentucky tourist who 
stopped into Plains on her way back from Flor- 
ida, got a bit huffy about the snub. She had Im- 
plored “Miss Lillian' 1 to poso for a picture with 
her. But she later conceded: “I didn't even 
vote for Jimmy Carter. ... I’m a Republi- 
can!" 

State officials would like to get Plains tour- 
ists, no matter what their party affiliation, to 
stay tn Georgia a bit longer and spend their 
dollars at nearby attractions. Some 70 miles 
north of Plains is the Warm Springs “Little 
White House” of farmer President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 

A Slone’s throw away from that is Callaway 
Gardens — a resort owned by the family of 
Howard (Bp) Callaway, President Ford’s one- 
time re-election campaign director. 

And only 18 miles from Plains, at Anderson- 
ville, Is an old Confederate prison, a relic of 
the war that - according to some columnists - 
Mr. Carter’s election has finally ended. 

Welcome center planned 

The State of Georgia Is planning a welcom- 
ing center on the outskirts of Plains. State end 
federal aid is being sought to resurface the 
town's streets. 

New traffic llgbts may go up; PubHc rest- 
rooms and a first-aid station are on the draw- 
ing boards. And the town's one-man police 
force may be doubled. The most serious 
Scrims" by tourists so far: Joyriding In a 
Plains resident's pickup truck. 

The changing nature of their town has 
caused some townspeople to move away. Oth-. 
era simply sell because of windfall profits they 
can make by selling a chunk of the President- 
Elect's hometown. One well-publicized ex- 
ample - a house bought two years ago for 
$10,000 ~ with $6,000 worth of Improvement 
added - recently brought $58,000. Farmland 
which' would normally sell for $650 an acre Is 
bringing nearly $1,000. 

Tlie town already has adopted some restric- 
tive building codes to keep fast food restau-. 
. rants and qiotels. from springing: Up In the 
wake of alt the red! estate speculation. And a 
delegation of local officials has visited Johnson 
City, Texas, to see how that town coped wjion 
-Lyndon Johnson took over the White. House.. 
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By June Goodwin 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Oar es Salaam, Tanzania 

While most eyes arc on the efforts at Ge- 
neva to defuse Rhodesia as a flash point In 
southern Africa, African nationalists from 
Namibia (South-West Africa) and South Africa 
say tensions are building up in their own coun- 
tries. 

They point out that US. Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger's attempt to convene a sec- 
ond African conference in Geneva on the trans- 
fer nf power In Namibia from tho South Afri- 
can Government to blacks Is stalled. 

According to authoritative sources here, the 
conference Is hung up on whether South Africa 
should go In It as an observer - as it 'report- 
edly had agreed to do - or as a full-flodgcd 
member negotiating Lo turn over power. 

Tho South Africans apparently got Dr. Kis- 
singer Lo present (his conference proposition in 
general terms Lo the lenders of the "front line" 
states of Zambia, Tanzania, Mozambique, An- 
gola, and Botswana. The leaders ol these Afri- 
can-run countries accepted ll without noticing 
(hat South Africa would be classified as an ob- 
server. 

Presidents blamed 

"Now," says a reliable source, “the front- 
line presidents arc getting blamed" by the 
South-West Africa People's Organization 
(SWAPO), the most active nationalist group In ' 
Namibia. 

The SWAPO representative in Tanzania, 
Lucas Pohambo, says that Dr. Kissinger has 


Pietermaritzburg railway station 


tried to persuade SWAPO loaders that if they 
go to a Geneva conference their experience 
and education will pul them so far ahead of the 
blacks involved in the South African-sponsored 
constitutional conference now under way in 
Namibia that SWAPO will effectively take over 
from the other blacks. (South Africa has ex- 
cluded SWAPO from this conference.) 

This is a convincing argument, given the po- 
litical Inexpertise of the blacks at the South Ar- 
rlcan-sponsored conference. So SWAPO prob- 
ably would not object to these blacks partici- 
pating In any subsequent Geneva conference 
that SWAPO might attend. 


Next: racially mixed Rugby 


But there will be no yielding by SWAPO on 
Its demand that South Africa must be at such a 
conference to turn over power as a full partici- 
pant - Instead of attending as an observer. 

Rhodesia, Namibia watched 

Black South African nationalists are watch- 
ing Rhodesia and Namibia closely. Their con- 
cern stems from their hope than any African 
government that comes lo power in either 
country will provide guerrilla bases against 
South Africa. 

"South Africa is ready [for the ‘liberation* 
struggle] before we had planned," said Elias 
Ntloedtbe, administrative secretary of the Pan- 
Africanist Congress (PAC) of Azania (as this 
nationalist group calls South Africa). 

"The Dar es Salaam declaration of April 11, 
1975, said that the Organization of African 


Unity (OAU) would focus on freeing Namibia 
and Zimbabwe, but not think about South Af- 
rica yet," said Mr. Ntlocdlbc. 

That has all changed, he added. At the Jan. 
10-14 meeting coming up in Zambia of the OAU 
Liberation Committee, the PAC will Ask that 
"facilities be provided" for training fighters 
for South Africa, he said. 

Curb of citizens sought 

Also, PAC will ask that states bordering on 
South Africa refuse to allow their citizens to 
travel to work In South African mines. This 
would hurt the South African economy, Mr. 
Ntloedtbe says. He adds that black mlneu 
from Inside South Africa must be paid more. 
And a cutoff of labor from outside would facil- 
itate nationalist plans for general strikes 
within South Africa. 


By Humphrey Tyler 
Special lo 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cape Town 

South Africa has made remarkable progress 
toward introducing multiracial sport since a 
“new" sports policy was somewhat hesitantly 
announced by the government In September, 
Now It is not unusual for athletes of all races 
to compete against each oilier, and for cricket- 
ers to play together. And when the black mid- 
dleweight boxing champion, Elijah (Tap Tap) 
Makhatlni, defoated. the whltq champion, Af- 
rlkaaner Jan kies, to fake the national all-race 


As II is played In South Africa, Rugby foot- 
ball Is a rough, tough game but wit limit any of 
Uic protective gear that American football 
players have. 

It is the sort of robust physical contact sport 
In which tempers can flare easily and blows 
sometimes are exchanged before the referee 
can calm things down. 

The question was: Would the Rugby adminis- 
trators let racially mixed teams play each 
other - and risk a race riot on the field? 

At a meeting this week of the powerful South 
African Rugby Board - a body that is consid- ; 
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♦Dearer oil and Europe 


Juki- means even more - about $350 million 
yearly tacked onto an oil import bill now run- 
ning about $35 billion. 

Privately, some experts believe I he Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) may raise oil prices more than 10 per- 
cent when the cartel meets in Doha, Qatar, 
Dec. 13. 

Thus, the figures discussed by Viscount Dar 
vignon and Mr. Lichtblau might hove to be 
multiplied by 10 lo describe how much more 
the West will have to pay for Its oil. 

Viscount Davignon, in a transatlantic broad- 
cast for the Voice of America, says he is “very 
worried, because economic prospects for in- 
dustrialized countries In 1977 are not good. A 
transfer of that much additional purchasing 
power [in oi'KC] simply retards recovery at 
home." 

For the II. S., says Mr. l.iclitblau, the prob- 
lem is cum|wiiiided because Americans will in- 
crease their oil Imports next yeur by nhout 12 
percent in volume. 

lie foresees n 20 percent Increase or even 
more in the American oil import bill - lumping 
together OPEC's expected price hike and a 
greater volume of U.S. Imports. 

The Federal Energy Administration (PEA), 
meanwhile, reports that In the four weeks end- 
ing Nov. 26 U.S consumption of oil averaged 
18.17 million barrels dally - 10.8 percent above 
the same period of last year and well above 
the levels of 1974 and 1973. 

"A 10 percent [OPEC] price increase," says 
Viscount Davignon, "cannot be digested by our 
economies without putting some [of that In- 
crease] back Into exports, thereby continuing a 
vicious Inflationary cycle." 

How to break the cycle? 


Rehabilitation again for Teng? 

* By Reuter 

*..['* Peking 

’tils quite possible tbe twice-disgraced Teng Hslao-plng once again will be politi- 
cally rehabilitated, a Chinese official Is quoted as telling a foreign delegation. 

Diplomatic sources in Peking say they were given the Impression that former 
Vice-Premier Teng’s return to tbe public scene could be Just, a matter of time, but 
that his future role might be a relatively minor one. 

This. would be qn unprecedented second comeback for the stocky, and ontspoken 
Szechwancse who acted as premier during the late Chou En-lal's Illness and was 
widely expected to succeed him. 

. Several Western analysts think Mr. Teng, who remained a Communist Party mem- 
ber after being stripped of his government posts last spring on grounds that he was a 
“capitalist reader, ” is In Peking and already has been appointed to the party Central 
Committee. . 


Venezuelan President jabs 
Moscow over third-world issues 


"First of all." said Viscount Davignon, who 
also is director fur political affairs uf the Bel- 
gian Foreign Ministry, "we need to develop al- 
ternative sources of energy, to break the pat- 
tern of greater dependence on oil imports." lie 
cites increased use of coal, natural gas, and 
nuclear energy in the short run, solar and 
other energy forms for the future. 

He looks to President-Elect Carter, as do all 
European officials, for "a .strong energy pol- 
icy" showing that the U.S. is "really deter- 
mined" to break Us present growing depen- 
dence on oil imports. 

For the United States, experts agree, this 
means, In pari, mining more coal and devel- 
oping offshore oil and gas deposits, all of which 
carry environmental risks. 

The energy crisis, says the FEA chairman, 
"is very much In front nf us, not behind us." 
The lead lime, he notes, fur bringing alterna- 
tive energy sources onstream is, at best, five 
lo six years. 

"If," says Viscount Davignon, "something 
rnlhcr drastic is not done by Iho industrial 
countries in the very near future, the world 
will need more oil than can be supplied." 

He foresees. In such a situation, "a free-for- 
all,’ ' with nations scrambling to gel oil and 
rich powers coming out on top. Initiatives on 
pricing and supply would remain with OPEC. 

Experts, noting Saudi Arabia's efforts to 
keep a price hike modest, differ on how much 
OPEC will raise prices at Doha. But almost all 
sources agree that oil will cost more next 
year. 

The "whole [internal] mechanism" of 
OPEC, says Viscount Davignon, "contains an 
inbuilt [bias] that will lead to some kind of 
price Increase." 


Itv Jhiiu-s Nr hull (iiMirisrll 
Latin Amencii cuirespnndc-nl uf 
The Christum Siientu Monitor 

Viiw/uelaS PiVMilent Carlos Amin's Perez 
suimils mm »* Hntl mure like the third-world 
spokesman he chums not lo be. 

During his recent visit to Moscow, he raised 
eyebrows at a Kremlin banquet with mild ciiu- 
nsin of tiis Si tviel hnsis over internal Ruud eco- 
nomic issues. Earlier, tie had taken hi.s British 
hosts to task for their opposition to some third 
world ihemcs. 

All this fits into his criticism of the United 
Slides, also voiced in the presence of his U.S.' 
hosts on previous occasions, and his message 
to the (hilled Nut ions. 

In his speech to the UN General Assembly 
last month. Mr. Ptfrez warned President- Klee l 
Jimmy Carter that niee words arc* not enough 
and that experience has taught Latin Amer- 
icans to be wary of Hie rich tmluslrallwd na- 
tions of the world. 

The Venezuelan leader's Moscow message 
was otic of wariness also of the Communist 
bloc countries, arguing that they, loo, speak 
nice words, but do not always back them up 
with corresponding action. 

Words vs. action 

"We are concerned," he said at the Kremlin 
banquet, "that the Soviet Union docs not lake 
part In ... talks [In Paris between tho in- 
dustralized world and the developing coun- 
tries]." Those talks, he added, "have a deci- 
sive significance lor the developing countries.” 

Mr. Pdrez did elicit from Communist Party 
leader Leonid Brezhnev a promise to visit 
Venezuela at an early dale In what would be 
the first Jop-level Soviet visit to a South Amer- 
ican nation. The promise was part of a con- 
cluding communique Issued after Mr. PArez’s 
four-day Moscow visit. 

Venezuelan sources indicate that Mr. PAroz 
has also Invited President-Elect Carter and 
that it is possible both visits will occur late 
next year. 

Mid-road pursuit 

To observers who have followed Mr. PArez's 
actions and statements since he became Presi- 
dent three years ago, the gerille chastisement 
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P6rez: nice words are not enough 


of Moscow came as no surprise. Mr. PArez has 
sought a middle road In his efforts to break the 
economic control of his nation by the U.S. At 
the same time, however, he has no illusions' 
about the Soviet Union and Its world role. 

"He's a realist who knows that Venezuela 
can become master In Its own house only if it 
adheres lo basic Western principles of govern- 
ment. law, and order, 1 ' said a close associate 
of the President. "A third position is fine If it 
means that Venezuela controls its own re- 
sources and its own destiny and fits this into a 
pattern of basic Western democratic tradi- 
tion," • _ 

But this view should not obscure the PArez 
effort to speak out as a third force and become 
In a way a spokesman for this force. 

In his 'campaign for toe presidency, Mr. 
P4rdz adopted the (heme of “democracy and 
energy." He has adhered to that philosophy. 
Ho told Ills' Moscow hosts that Venezuela Is 
now master of its own house through nation- ' 
altzatlon of oil. and steel, but trial Venezuela Is 
committed to an'bpen society In which “free- 
dom exists for all.” 
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exhibition at the 1639 New York 
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Japan ends 

one-party 

rule 

OyTakashl Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Tokyo 

Japan's voters have spoken, and the most 
likely result is a period of political confusion 
that ends 21 years of conservative one-party 
rule - without any clearly defined alternative 
to take its place. 

The Libera/ Democrats (L/JPJ. buffeted by 
the Lockheed scandal, hove retained an overall 
majority in the House of Representatives only 
by hastily admitting eight successful Indepen- 
dent candidates In the Doc. 5 general election, 
nicy need 256 seats In the 511 -seal House, and 
ns of this writing, they havo 257. A few more 
Independents may Join them. 

Prime Minister Takco Mild Is likely Lo have 
to lake responsibility for his party's unproce- 
dcnlcdly poor showing and. resign. But U is by 
no means certain that ills major rival, former 
Deputy Premier Takco Fukuda, will be elected 
to succeed him. 

Mr. MUd told a news conference Doc. 6 that 
as president of the party he accepted full re- 
sponsibility far the poor LDP showing. But, he 
said, the party's major task now Is to work out 
an appropriate response to the will of the vot- 
ers by reforming Its structure, purging itself of 
Its faults, and showing that it la still capable of 
governing. 

The news conference was taken as an In- 
dication that Mr. Mlki would not give up his 
party post and the prime ministership that 
goes with U without a struggle. 

It left open the question of what approach 
the LDP would make to youthful Yohel Kono 
and his Hew Liberal Club (NLC), formed by 
six rebels rrom the. Liberal Democrats. The 
NLC won 17 seats outright and can claim an- 
other two from candidates it supported without 
formal endorsement. 
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Kyoto. Japan 


Having campaigned against corruption and 
money politics In the Liberal Democratic 
Party, as typified by the Lockheed scandal, the 
NLC cannot agree lo cooperate with the Lib- 
eral Democrats unless it obtains conditions 
sufficient to preserve Its own image as a fresh, 
youthful, open, forward-looking political group. 
It could well refuse to Join a coalition unless 
other moderate opposition parties did likewise. 

The opposition parties are not numerically 
strong enough to form a new government by 
themselves, even if all groups from the NLC to 
the Communists agreed to cooporate. 

The Socialists, the biggest opposition party, 
won 122 seats, four more than In the 1972 elec- 
tion. But some of their most senior figures, 
both leftist and moderate, were defeated. 

The Communists have been replaced as the 
second biggest opposition party by the Ko- 
■ meito, (also known as the Clean Government 
Party), whose suppport comes from the mili- 
tant Buddhist Sect known as.Soka Gakkai. 
Communist seats in the House of Representa- 
tives fell from 38 In the 1B72 election to a scant 
17. But In 'forma of the popular vote the Com- 
munists registered only a slight drop from 
10.49 percent in 1972 to 10.38 percent. Many of 


A fresher, younger lealdershlp for Japan? 

their unsuccessful candidates are borderline 
cases: A tiny shift in voter preferences could 
once again Increase Communist seats dramati- 
cally. 

The Komolto Increased its popular vote from 
8L46 percent In 1972 to almost 11 percent this 
lime. Its strength rose spectacularly from- 29 
seats In 1972 to 55. . 

Of 21 Independents elected, 12 are Liberal 
Democrats who ran without the party label 
only because they were unable to obtain for- 
mal endorsement. Two,' former prime minister 
Kakuei Tanaka and Tomlsaburo Hashimoto, • 
had to leave the party because they had been 
formally charged with accepting bribes from 
Lockheed. Another is close to the Komeito. 
Two are genuine Independents. 

If Mr. Tanaka, Mr. Hashimoto, and the 12 
Liberal Democrats who ran as independents 
are all counted in the LDP column - as eight 
of them already are - the party will be able to 
muster 263 votes In the House. Although a ma- 
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jorlty, this is not enough for the party to avoid 
yielding at least some choice committee chair- 
manships to the opposition parlies. 

The newly elected House of Representatives 
will be convened in special session, probably 
around Christmas, to elect a new prime min- 
ister, as the Constitution requires. The LDP 
will be able to keep the prime ministership If tt 
remains united. Any emulation of Mr. Kobo's 
withdrawal from the LDP last year, any new 
split In LDP ranks, would throw the numerical 
advantage to the opposition. 

The coming months will be a period of navi- 
gation through uncharted seas as the various 
parties jockey for position and power. Mean- 
while, elections for the House of Councillors 
(upper house) must be held in July, and Ja- 
pan's faltering economy will require a strong 
hand at the helm. Few observers can predirt 
with 'conficdence how long it will take for 
fresher, younger leadership to emerge and i 
new domestic balance of power to be achieved. 
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Hua is Chairman but 
the campaign goes on 
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. By Frederic A. Moritz • these analysts contend. The dismissal last 

. Staff correspondent of . weekend of Foreign Minister Chlao Kuan-hua, . 

The' Christian Science. Monitor ;• allegedly for his connections with Mme. Mao, 

\ , \ .-may be one way of doing this. .... 

• . ; Hong Kong At the same time, Chairman Hua cannot af- 

Now, Chinese Communist' Party Chairman ford to cut himself off completely from the 
.Hua Kuo -f eng may be less firmly In Control Maoist mantle. So, while he attacks the radl- 

than is Indicated by pronouncements from Pe- cals as “revisionists'/ and talks of stepped-up 

■ Wng. ' . economic development, he also reaffirms some | 

This Is the Conclusion of a number, of Hoiig . 0 f chairman Mao's old policies - like sending I 
. Jiong-base«V analysts of Qhkneae affairs. They * highl-school graduates to work with peasants In 
.foe Continuing signs that the purge of Mme. the countryside. 

TMs analysis is not totally accepted by some 
tohn sfaiirtri lpnri whnt ^toa-watcherg, who have come to play down 

!Mr, Ws connections with chalrmdh Mao in 
: n P rS fav0r 0f WS tieS t0 the ,ate « POMUMliy Bidder- 

• L afe. Premier Chou En : lal. But its Implications 

• • receiving Increased attention after several 

■I tilb' nMhinWk Ja'- Ulfll ^ j^GO'QQV • ITlGStl llC Ol 8t&fl(i".. 

■ 

V- AUoiV vdtK ■ Cjiqlrinah Mao (whose loltist polt- 

‘cles tbe conscrvaUvea opposed). Indeed, some to resolve thp^e 

• qiUtlytits. thUik (hh 'alfo&Hm Cbalnnaiv M* 0 ’ 8 . Tmm may not yet have been obtained. .* 

; . Wdow slid on 1 hla nephew, Mao Vuan-hsiuV fee Comrpry lo expectations, the committee did 
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*Arabs at UN wooing Carter 


The first lime was in a .Security Council con- 
Mttau condemning Jewish settlements in the 
occupied territories - a "landmark" U.S. deci- 
sion, according to Egyptian Ambassador Ah- 
med lismat Abdel Mcguid. The second was a 
U.S. vole in Ihc General Assembly joining ma- 
jority condemnation of Arab refugee reset Mo- 
ment in the occupied territories. 

A fortnight ago the Arabs were trying to repeat 
the wedge-driving process for a third time. 
They were angling for American support of the 
more modes! of two Arab-backed (ami third- 
world sponsored) Assembly resolutions. This 
sets a timetable (or Mideast talks to start next 
March, both In the Security Council and at Ge- 
neva, and avoids references to controversial 
topics such as participation or the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO). 

Faced with this abrupt a bout -face, Israel Jins 
been caught on the defensive - both on the 
broader international scene and here at the 
UN. Responding to an outpouring of moderate 
statements by Egyptian President Anwar al- 
Sadat, not least in interviews wllh n siring of 
dating American congressmen and with U.S. 
publications, Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin made his own counterproposal at the re- 
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cent Socialist International calling for a Hel- 
sinki-type conference on the MideasL. 

Meanwhile, in answer to the latest Arab Ini- 
tiative here, Israeli Ambassador Chaim Herzog 
put forward the first-ever Israeli -sponsored 
Mideast resolution. It called on Egypt, Israel, 
Jordan, and Syria to reconvene the Genova 
conference without conditions - notably omit- 
ting any reference to the PLO. 

Mr. Herzog calls the resolution a "natural 
corollary” to Mr. Rabin's Helsinki proposal. 
However, third-world countries promptly 
amended il to include PLO participation ai Ge- 
neva. Its future now is in doubt. 

The Israelis reject both Arab-backed resolu- 
tion^. They see them as an inseparable, pack- 
age with the tougher "Syrian” resolution, 
which they say Is totally unacceptable In its de- 
mands for PLO representation at Geneva and 
for total Israeli withdrawal from occupied 
Arab land. 

'They also sec even the more moderate 
"Egyptian" resolution as attempting to set up 
new Geneva ground rules by bringing the Secu- 
rity Council and UN Secretary-General into the 
process. 

American diplomats arc examining the two 


*Japan: race for the top 


h&s asked for a few days, however, in which to 
prepare proposals for a-fundamcnlal rebuilding 
of the liberal Democratic. party. 

According to (me source who spent several 
hours closeted with tlio Prime Minister, Mr. 
Bllkl is prepared to fight It out even at the cost 
of splitting the party should these proposals not 
meet with a response he considers adequate. 

Mr. Fukuda, Mr. MUd’s principal rival in bit- 
ter wrangling preceding the election, expects 
the party to nominate him for the premiership 
at a special session of the newly elected Diet 
around Christmas. Since he has a majority of 
the parly's factions behind him, by the normal 
rule of teahouse politics he has every right to 
raped victory. Bui times have changed with 
bewildering swiftness. A younger rival, Mr. 
Ohira, may get the nomination, or Hie speaker 
of. the outgoing house, Mr. Maeo. 

The back room kingmakers have not dis- 
appeared. But their power has been reduced by 
an influx of new Diet members more' conscious 
of the public demand for cleaner, mere open 
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politics, and for the abandonment or unques- 
tioning allegiance to mafla-llke factional lead- 
ers. Mr. Maeo, a former factional leader him- 
self, has won respect precisely because ha 
gave up factional pollUcs and even his mem- 
bership In the Liberal Democratic Parly so 
that he could be a more impartial speaker. 

Many older leaders have lost their seats. A 
quarter of tfic newly elected Diet members are 
freshmen. This is one oF tho highest propor- 
tions of new faces since World War II. 

TTie Lockheed investigation continues, with 
police recently searching the mansion and 
business premises of Kenji Osano, multimillio- 
naire friend of former Premier Kakuel Tan- 
aka. Mr. Osano has South Korean connections, 
and some Diet members are said to fear the 
uncovering of South Korean bribery of Japa- 
nese politicians under circumstances similar to 
tho investigation Into the Korean Central In- 
telligence Agency now going on In tho United 
States. 

One of Mr. MUd'p proposals for the rebuild- 
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resolutions separately. Their main concern 
over the "Egyptian" resolution Is on timing: 
They are anxious that the Arabs not force the 
new Carter administration into the Mideast 
maelstrom too soon. 

All Mils fils neatly into the broad Arab 
strategy formulated at the recent Saudi Arabia 
and Cairo summit meetings and evidenced 
again here in resolutions and speeches. In ef- 
fect, the Arabs are proposing a deal with three 
dimensions: 

1. Israeli withdrawal from territories occu- 
pied In the 1967 war. 

2. The formation of a Palestinian state in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. The PLO, subdued 
by Syrian forces in Lebanon, appears to have 
been persuaded to go along with this. 

3. In return, the Arabs hint at some form of 
international guarantees for Israel plus Arab 
acceptance of some sort of peace agree men l 
short of a peace treaty. 

To persuade the Israelis to accede to such a 
plan, the Arabs have assumed a posture of 
comparative moderation and unity in the hope 
of gaining U.S. backing leading to what they 
sec as an essential Ingredient: strong pressure 
on Israel by the new Carter administration. 
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tog Of [he Liberal Democratic Party is likely’ to 
be a demand to continue with the Investigation 
of the Lockheed affair unUl a conclusion is 
reached that will convince the public of the 
party's determination to purge Itself of aU taint 
of corruption. 

Another proposal long favored by Mr. Miki is 
to make Hib election of the party president 
(who In turn bocomes the premier) more dem- 
ocratic and representative by enlarging the list 
of participants. At present only members of 
the two houses of the Diet, plus one delegate 
from each of the party's 45 prefectural 
branches, can attend. 

This proposal probably cannot be finalized In* I 
time Tor the elecUoii of Mr. Miki’s immediate 
successor. But [he Prime Minister reportedly 
wants spme guarantee that the matter will not 
be allowed to drop. 

A third proposal, one thqt most directly af- 
fects prospective candidates for the pre- 
miership, is for the elimtnaUpn or factions and 
of politics based on teahouse conclaves beyond 
- the reach of inquisitive reporters, This prono- 

nMh U ^ clljde a. pledge by leaders 

of the party’s existing , factions not to run for 
Uiepremiership this time. 

The proposal would effectively Eliminate Mr. 

^Sr t r o °Mi th0 leadersh, P c °0test. Mapy of 
JU thInk the PaW elecloral 

S Mcribed at toajt partially to 

jaibUc disgust over the prolonged wrangling in' 
toe party caused by Mr. Fukuda's well publl- 

l0 Wre ^ the P? erale rshlp from 
Mr, Mtkl, They resent Mr. Fukuda’s unwUling- 
qess to assume the same degree of responsl- 
as does their own leader^ 
“p 1 to In a strong position to make his 
8tlck. The Ubcral Democrats: hold 
v ple dr mo te than the 256 which 
JJPPtete.a majority, aitd any walkout by Mr 

.■ faI1 °/® rs ' br by «y"a dozen of the 
frrahmen elected Dec. 6, could hand over the 

a “ aUUon of opposition parties 
-tho Socialists, the Buddhist Komeito, and the 

Democratic Socialists 
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* ‘East Germany 
fears workers’ 
revolt’ 

land. They have a trauma about the June 17, 
1953, revolt in East Germany that came out ol 
the blue sky. And they know that their econ- 
omy Is suffering like all economies in the 
world and that it won’t grow as it has in (he 
past.’’ 

Mayor SchtUz says he sometimes asks East 
Germans what they think Communist Party 
leader and head of state Erich Honecker Is 
thinking. "They look at mo and say: ‘I don’t 
understand your quesUon. We don’t care, we 
just follow orders because we know we have 
no influence at all here.’ ” 

Mr. Schfllz doubts that there is as much un- 
rest among the general population as some re- 
ports indicate. “These people are not generally 
up in arms,” he explains. "They see them- 
selves as much better off than 15 years ago, 
and their comparisons always go back in time; 
They fear losing their gains. West Germans ac- 
cept ,what they have today and look ahead for 
more tomorrow." ’ 

But ho said he is very concerned aboul re- 
cent unrest in East Germany over church af-* 
fairs, Protestant pastor Oskar BrflsewiU set 
himself on fire in a public square In the city dl 
Zeltz last August to protest the regime’s ef- 
forts to keep youth away from the church. The 
pastor died a few days later from his injuries, 
and his act has had deep and complex reper- 
cussions. 

Mayor SchOtz said church life is one of only 
two areas of personal liberty for the individual 
in East Gormany, family life being the other. 
“All else to controlled by the stale,” ho said. 

"Up (6 how," the Mayor continued, “Erich 
Honecker believed and argued that the people 
theta needed a certain amount of this persons! 
liberty." But "he may be changing now, in the 
face of a number of difficulties.” 

Mr. Honecker took on the post of head of 
State last October while retaining his role as 
general secretary of the Socialist Unity (Com- 
munist) Party. 

Mayor Schfltz said: “After much to- 

vestlgatibp myself . I’ve concluded no one 
knows for sure why Mr. Honecker took over 

this added position." S., 

But his personal view was that it was ‘done 
to give the world a sign of increased siaWWy 
at a time when there were clear problems In- 
side East Germany. 
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concept is to build the oiiior apacQ atollori tt'&tn 1 . ; 
12 million ions of lunarrmaterlai; nm, afccoM- .■ 
tog to Stophon Gorovo of the University of Mia.- - 
sissippi, the draft lunar (roaly slates that the 
resources of the mooli nro tho “common hprl-' 
tage of all mankind” Some legal miUiprttlea 
fed that tills would prohibit any couplry from 1 
mining the moon for its own profit. - • 1 

.Sovereignty of, the spneo colony • Itscir . 
presents a knotty problem. The Outer Space 
Treaty only regulates people pruj -objects lefjv-i 
lug and raturnfng to Earth, tho ekperts’ noto., 
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wot come apart lo one wfiy or another 
W fWttwt aha Moscow ’ftu. 
hentjhooarth wlthwthavlngto mbve 4 stogie 
°I IN? task regimepts scaUefed back 
tbpre behtadithoi^vor Elbe, r.- ' h 

/ Tho- most! important single thing ; that bapi 
pened this week was that nothing. of that kind 
did happen. The allies were coming to Britain's 
Unanolal resctle., Britain tfafi hot boing, driven 
; to^ ^W^dhy^Ttie fabrifc i iJf; the trqding com- 
mwiuty^as ifoidtng.: - •; •- V. v ,r' 
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I^ 3 ® 013 ^ 9 bi 9 strides to*' . trysida to urban areas and the Industrial * 
^nHo T°w erl ? Zat ^ n;Snce 11 c .toe Its*.., Jobs available there, high-rise apartment' 

- ! ^^cfalism'' under ■ buildings dot the oity scene. -■'■/? 

As Ite iJhnSl ^ Q h r 2 v r - : x ; '-: •• Although many of th6 ethnic minorities;; 

^population shifty. from, the oouri- ; cling to their traditions, city dwellers 

; : ., psV;’'-.. i •.'.•••', ■/•• i-.t Keep lip with Western trends. Youths 

have made denim jeans and jackets ak 
most a uniform. .. * : Z 

. |ri .fho '1980s Yugoslavia began to de- : 
velop tourism along its scenic and mlldo ; 
Adriatic coast. Hotels and restaurants 
have sprouted Up there fo cater 
national visitors. Skiing and other tourist 
facilities are . . being . developed In .the 

, , . . e Countryside, the old #*¥ • 

persist. Many private facers stick to tw . . 
dltlonal methpde of agriculture, althougn j - 
they ydo 'not; ■ produce ' the econofnlc ; 
growth that mors 1 modern systems might- ( 

„ Jfeasahts peddle their flowers, ycheeses, 

£#Vi other produce at roadside stands or ... 
^^jlage jrnatkefe. ■ ; ; V .w • ’ •• 
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Mexico: an end to promises 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Lai in America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Mexico’s now President promises to use a 
"ik>w broom" on the legion of political and 
economic problems he Inherits. 

But it will not be easy for Josd Lripez Por- 
tillo In sweep away the disarray that confronts 
Him. 

Only hours before he became Mexico’s einh 
presldenl Dec. 1. his predecessor announced 
the expropriation of 1 million acres of rich 
farmland for distribution to landless peasants 
m a decree that many Mexicans found irre- 
.iponsiblc. 

Mr. Ldpez Portillo cannot roverso the 
decree, and It will make his efforts to deal 
with the country's escalating political and eco- 
nomic crises all the more difficult 01 her peas- 
ants already arc clamoring for land, and the 
business and industrial community has begun a 
rampalgn to undo actions Liken by outgoing 
President Luis Eclieverrfa Alvarez. 

Indeed, the now President is in a sense n 
prisoner of those actions: the sudden dis- 
tribution of huge tracts of land, a poorly de- 
signed devaluation of the Mexican peso that 
has produced a wildly fluctuating financial 
scene, and a scries of political measures that 
have divided the nation. 


To many Mexicans, it would seem that Mr. 
Echcverrfu sought at the end of his six-year 
term lu score points witli Mexico’s peasantry 
and 10 lake shots at the business community, 
which had grown to oppose many of his ac- 
tions. 

The result is a rising climate of bitterness 
and uncertainly. 

Mr. I,dpez Portillo moved swiftly this week 
to change the picture. In his inaugural address, 
lie called on Mexicans to unite to solve the 
problems. 

"Let us strive to pul an end In hate, rancor, 
fear, and impatience. 

*i cannot promise miracles, only realism 
and congruence between what we say and 
what we shall do. I will have to prove my abil- 
ity through service, but for this I need lime." 

It was a somber speech and a somber Presi- 
dent who delivered it. He smiled little and kept 
coming back to the theme of sacrifice, auste- 
rity, and hard limes abend. 

For Mexicans who have become accustomed 
to grandiose political promises and vast eco- 
nomic schemes, there was little comfort in Mr. 
Ldpez Portillo’s remarks. 

Although he was careful not to criticize his 
predecessor, it was obvious the new President 
will act lu ways sharply different from those of 
Mr. Echcverrfa. 


U.S. expects share of U.K. book market 


By Charlotte K. Beyers 
Special to 

Tha Christian Science Monitor 
Palo Alto, California 
The publishing of English- 
language books may even- 
tually be dominated by some 
20 imiltlpatlonal firms. 

That Is Ihe prediction of 
Wlnthrop KnowJton, president 
of Harper & Row. Some of 
UttaeprijUahlpg giants will be 
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allied with television, news- 
paper, and movie companies 
for financial stability, Mr. 
Knowlton believes. 

As United Klndom copy- 
right agreements change, Mr. 
Knowlton foresees a better 
market for American texL- 
books abroad: 

“The U.K. Open Market 
Agreement which has given 
British pubUshers control 
over publishing rights in the 
Commonwealth countries Is 
unraveling. This means that 
American firms will be able 
to sell publishing rights to 
their books directly to Aus- 
tralia or to Nigeria, or to pub- 
lish books in the overseas 
markets themselvos.’’ 

While American compares 
are becoming more active 
abroad, the publisher notes 
that foreign companies are 
buying American firms. Dut- 
ton has been bought by, Else- 
vier, a Dutch hoilse; Bantam 
by an Italian group; and Vik- 
ing by Penguin. 

These changes mean that 
the American publishing in- 
dustry Is on the defensive, 
Mr. Knowlton believes. 



The industry Is highly frag- 
mented. Last year more than 
1 billion books were sold by 
2,000 publishers. But only 15 
of the largest firms make 
money.. He predicts that 
smaller companies will be 
gobbled up. They will have in- 
creasing troube finding the 
capital to start up. They will 
also have problems with their 
distribution system, he says. 

Mr. Knowlton, a former as- 
sistant secretary of the Trea- 
sury for international affairs 
under Lyndon Johnson, em- 
phasizes that the toughest 
reality of the business is that 
volume has dropped. 

Book publishing generates 
$4 billion annually. Tho pub- 
lisher points out that this Is 
trivial compared with com- 
panies like Exxon, which 
yields |45 billion in revenues. 
The entire publishing industry 
is about the size of the 39th- 
blggest company in. the 
United Slates, Xerox. 

College and school enroll- 
ments are dropping. School li- 
braries face enormous budget 
problems^ Increasingly the In- 
dustry must depend for profit 
on price increases. 

Despite these troubles, 
there are areas of promise 
for the industry, such as 
books, irt. the vocational aiuf 
medical fields. 


financi 

Nervous Arabs 
boost gold price 


By David R. Francis 

Boston 

A good measure of the degree of ner- 
vousness over Ihe international economic 
order is Ihe pnee of gold, and thul price is 
up. 

The price on the London gold market 
has been around 3130, down from $140 Inst 
month, but well above its 31M low some 
months back. 

Andrew Hrichanl, vice-president of a 
West Coast economic research outfit. 

Economic scene 

NAK Research Associates, Inc., offers 
two reasons for the climb in value of the 
rare metal : 

• Some Middle East oil-producing na- 
tions appear to be buying gold as a hedge 
against depreciating currencies. 

• The suspicion that increasing unrest 
in South Africa might reduce or Interrupt 
production in this most Important source of 
the yellow metal. 

Up to now the members of the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) have shown a marked preference 
for investing their balance of payments 
surpluses in Western and other inter- 
national inlcresl-bearing Instruments. 
They have put their money in bank depos- 
its, money-market placements, loans to in- 
ternational agencies, U.S. Treasury bills 
and so on. 

Sterling devaluation a blow .. 

But some of these investments, particu- 
larly In Britain, have taken a bath. Arab' 
investors have lost heavily as sterling was 
severely devalued In the foreign exchange 
markets. "Tliey have been crucified," 
commented Mr. Brichanl. 

He asks in an 88-page report on gold: 
“Is it likely then that the oil-producing na-. 
lions will overlook much longer one of the 
great monetary lessons of tho post-war 
period - ttz., that gold over' the longer 
term has proven to bo for governments on 
extremely effective reserve of purchasing 
power In real terms?” 

The answer for some petrodollar Hold- 
ers appears to bo “no." . 

A( the gold auction by the International : 
Monetary Fund (IMF) In October,; the 
Bank of Oman was among the successful * 
bidders. There have also beori uncon- ^ 
Armed reports that Arab money has been 
buying gold through West German bpnks. 

Besides their concern about devaluation 
and inflation damaging tholr Investments, 
OPEC nations might well have some con- 
cerns, for the, political safety of .lheir 
funds. , ; v 


Notes Mr. Urichant: “While demands 
for the nationalization of OPEC interests 
in the industrial nations have remained 
muted to date, they are not likely to re- 
main so if lho.se nations’ economic prob- 
lems grow more severe as a result <if 
higher energy prices." 

The OPEC nations could decide to boost 
(he price of petroleum 10 to 15 percent, 
this month. They also have heard Presi- 
dent-Elect Jimmy Carter talk lough about 
oil prices during his campaign. Thus it is 
at least logical they might want to hedge 
their invest men Is somewhat. 

Mr. Brichanl speculates that the OPEC 
countries (or perhaps the Muslim mem- 
bers) might create their own international 
reserve asset, similar la concept to the 
IMF’s Special Drawing Rights. 

Arab fund established 
Last April, ho notes, tho Arab finance 
ministers gave formal approval to the 
establishment of nn Arab Monetary Fund 
with an initial capital of 250 million "Arab 
dinars" (ono dinar is worth about 33.45). 

This fund’s role was described as com- 
plementary to Lbat of the IMF in that its 
stated aim is to stabilize the exchange 
rate of its 21 Arab League member cur- 
rencies and promote their convertibility. 
The fund, however, is also called upon to 
eventually create an Arab monetary unit. 

Mr. Brlchant figures such an OPEC unit 
of account “would certainly appear to be 
a logical extension of the oil cartel’s in- 
creasingly political power-oriented 
thrust." 

The new “OPEC dinar," or whalover it 
1$ called, would presumably serve as the 
Intermediary currency In dealings be- 
tween .the oil producers and the non-oil 
producing developing countries. The 
OPEC nations are keen to expand their 
trade with these third-world nations. Pre- 
sumably, the "OPEC dinar" would re- 
place the U.S. dollar In most cases. 

Exchanging oil for gold? 

The West Coast analyst also asks 
wficlHor the OPEC nations might someday 
seek to exchange some of (heir oil rorgold 
from 1 the Industrial countries - gold that 
coilld be used as further backing for tholr 
new “OPEC dinar." . 

. The problem of speculating in gold Is 
that government decisions largely deter- 
tolne 11a price. The OPEC nations may or 1 
may pot buy more gold. The Soviet Union 
may or may not . sell more gold. The 
United States may or may not offer more 
gold from its own reserves. 

Nowadays, the price of gold measures 
not Only Individual confidence in the world 
economic situation, but that of govern- 
ments. Fearful governments as well as 
fearftil Individuals buy gold, ■ . . 


Foreign exchange cross-rates 

By reading across this table of last Tuesday’s mid-day Inter- 
bank foreign exchange rates,- gne can find the value ol the ma- 
jor currencies in the national currencies Of each of the following 
financial centals. These /rate* do not take .Into aooount bank 
service charges, (c) ■=■ commercial rate. 
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Discipline? 
there may be 
a better way 

By Elgise Taylor Lee 

Some limes as parents we come across 
a good Idea In the most unexpected place. 
For example, while reading Uie history of 
the Iroquois Confederacy, I came upon a 
story that seems to me to have practical 
application In dealing with a child’s errant 
behavior. 

This story Is part of an Iroquois myth 
handed down from generation to gener- 
ation by word of mouth, rt has two Jioroes, 
Deganawldah and Hiawatha. 

DoganawMah Is a prophet appointed to 
forotoll the "Good Message" of peaco to 
all peoples. Ho would like to enlist the 
help 0 / a most eloquent speaker, Hia- 
watha. Bui Hiawatha has one terrible 


Parent and child 


fault; He is a cannibal. Deganawldah 
can't possibly entrust his sacral mission 
to a cannibal.. 1 

Deganawldah goes to Hiawatha’s house, 
climbs up on the roof, and peers down 
through the smokehole. Sure enough, Hia- 
watha Is heating his kettle fn preparation 
for cooking a human being. 

As Hiawatha chocks his kettle, he sees 
reflected there tlie beautiful face of Dega- 
nawldah. Believing it to be his own Image, 
Hiawatha reasons to himself that a man 
with so much wisdom and goodness in his 
countenance can't possibly practice canni- 
balism. So he gives up tbat practice and 
never eats humans again. Also, he wants 
lo make up. for the suffering he has 
caused others. 

Since this Is the point tbat seems to me 
pertinent to parenting -i-;how Hiawatha's 
reform is accomplished r I won’t finish 
the story, but' yqu can; find it Infanyof 
Various histories of the Iroquois Can-' 
fedoracy.; . 

- ^ Accomplish the necessary reform 
Deganawldah didn't scold Hiawatha orar- 
gue with film about his wrongdoing;! he 
.just gave him a glimpse of mtm’g.good- ; 
to**, a glimpse sa at tractive lo Hiawatha 
that he himself, abandoned Ids repugnant 
behavior and sought ways tq atone for it. . 

How might, a | parept help his child gain 
. a new, ponstructlyd concept of himself; a 
.^ a Hthat, to conform ; to it, ; 
the.chfld.Would change his behavior 6f . his 
own accord?' . : ., j 
. Certainly a paTent couM riot 'accompilsb 
. it by demanding repeatedly, “Johh&y, why 
1 fire you -always so naughty?.’?. Such a com* 

TlVinf Milir iiAhkiAM t.u b~ v '' 


Fish — a Norwegian Christmas dish 


By Phyllis llancs 
Food editor of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Formerly a staff member of the New York 
Norwegian Commercial Consulate, Bente 
Kvisgaard grew up In Oslo, a part of Norway 
where It is not traditional to have fish for 
Christmas, she said, when asked about holiday 
foods. 

But on the west coast of Norway, cad is an 
Important part of the Christmas dinner, on the 
24lh of December. “It must be absolutely fresh, 
only a few hours out of the water," she said. 
"It is steamed or simmered and served only 
with tiny, boiled, steam-dried, buttered po- 
tatoes. Nothing but melted, salty butter (no 
substitutes) is served with the fish, perhaps 
parsley as a garnish, although this is a deli- 
cacy," she said. 

Traditional all over Norway are the Christ- 
mas cookies, which take lota of time to make, 
but can bo made in advance and then frozen. 
Most Norwegians make enough Christmas 
cookies to last from Christmas until Easter, 
but it depends on how many children there are 
In the family, said Mrs. Kvisgaard, who has a 
three-year-old son, Trond, and stepsons Jon, 
10, and Bjorn Jr., 16. 

"But wo cook fiah all year round," she said. 
'In Norway, fresh fish are usually served 
steamed; boiled, or baked, not because of lack 
of imagination, but because their supreme 
freshness Is best appreciated with melted but- 
ter and plain boiled potatoes. . 

“It Is equally easy to steam the fillets as I do 
for my Easy Curried Fish with shrimp sauce 
With it, serve Hasselbackjwtatoes, sliced to- 
matoes and carrots or mixed vegetables.” 

Bente’s Easy Curried Fish - 

1 pound frozen pollock or cod fillets 
1 cup water 
1 teaspoon salt 

1 bay leaf 

4 tablespoons butter 
4 tablespoons flour 
% to l tablespoons curry powder 

2 cups milk 

% teaspoon salt 


Grow your 
own fertilizer 



Norwegian fish with vegetables and special baked potatoes 


1 package frozen shrimp, cooked, or 1 4 % 
ounce can shrimp 

Place frozen fish fillets in skillet with water, 
salt, and bay leaf. Bring water to boiling point, 
then Immediately reduce heat and simmer, 
covered, for 8 to 10 minutes or until fish is 
opaque and flakes easily with a fork. Halfway 
through cooking time, gently separate fillets 
with a fork. Remove cooked fillets from liquid 
with slotted spoon and place on warm platter. 
Tbp with sauce and serve immediately. 

Make sauce by melting butter In a saucepan 
and adding flour and curry. Blend well, then 
add milk. Cook until moisture thickens and 
starts to bubble. Add shrimp and salt and heat 
through. r 

HasseJback Potatoes 

4 medium baking potatoes, peeled 


% cup grated Parmesan or Swiss cheese 
% cup dried bread crumbs 
1 teaspoon salt 
6 tablespoons softened butter 

Combine grated cheese, bread crumbs, ul 
salt. Cut in butter and mix well. Cut slice fora 
one side of potato to form a flat base, Hake It- 
inch slices llirough potato’ almost to the bot- 
tom, but do not cut all the way throagh. 

The sure way to do this is to place a wood u 
pencil or a ehopstlck beside the potato so that 
as each cut is made, the knife will be slopped 
by the wood and will not - cut all the way 
through. 

Sprinkle crumb mixture on potatoes, plaah 
shallow baking pan, and bake one hour at # 
degrees F. Serves 4. 


, By ppfer Tonge 

. / Weymouth, Massachusetts 

. I (Hike you to meet Tommy Thompson. He’s 
the type of gardener who* given a roped-off 
section of the iriopn, wduiq pretty soon lumii 
, Into a flourishing garden. By- that I mean he 
can convert the poorest or dirt into productive 
garden Soil. His secret; green manuring, •: • 

A restaurateur for many years, the Bur- 
Ibiftbn, Vermoni/resident knows, the yalue of 
i good, food and the importance of good soil to 
• product It. What he ijalis. green manuring 
(growing p, lush-green crop specifically to dig 
into the soU) has played a major part in get- 
©rden soU ."Inlo good condition and 
keeping^ it there.” Over the yeara he has con- 
verted both heavy clay 1 and sandy sotlin to- 
ductive loam. : ; • • 


AH toll types respond to the method," he 
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Beirut universities: war 
stayed outside the walls 


By William Binkcmore 
Special lo 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 
“We stayed open throughout the war and 
never had any friction between our students 
during classes, even though we knew that 
many of them had lo hide from each other at 
rtgjit when they went home." 

Alton Reynolds, headmaster of the Amer- 
ican-sponsored international College (IC) in 
Beirut, finds great hope for the future of Leba- 
non in the performance of his students over the 
past 18 months. 

"Before the war our Muslim- Christian ratio 
was about even. During the war it only 
changed lo about -11 percent Christian and 5(i 
percent Muslim even though we are located in 
what’s called the Muslim side of Beirut," he 
said, quoting statistics from the class which 
graduated during the summer in the period 
wlien fighting in Lebanon was reaching its 
most intense levels. The class even managed 
to put out a yearbook. 

2,200 enrolled 

International College, which in peacetime 
las an enrollment of 2,200 students ranging 
from nursery through first-year college level, 
was founded in 1872 and is chartered in tho 
slate of Massachusetts. The current enroll- 
ment, in spite of the war, is about three-quar- 
ters full and with the new Influx of returning 
Lebanese is rising rapidly. 

Like the adjacent American University of 


Beirut (AUll) which was founded six years 
earlier. International College brings lu Arab 
students an American style of education with 
whatever content is suitable to the current 
needs of the area. Just over 50 percent of AUB 
students and ahout 75 percent of IC students 
are Lebanese. 

The two schools have for decades main- 
tained thi-lr reputations as the liesl educational 
Institutions in the Arab world. Nineteen former 
AUU students attended the 1945 conference in 
San Francisco to found the United Nations. 
Five of these signed the UN Charter for their- 
countries. 

"Throughout the war, all Lebanese parlies 
ami a number of other Arid) powers as well 
were iidaniant that we should keep going" said 
It. Kiinaan Kano. American University acting 
president, as the new semester gut tintlcr way. 

Flexibility stressed 

I .ike Internal innal College, AUB never 
closed during the war, keeping a flexible ap- 
proach Lo scheduling, which allowed it and It; 
to suspend classes temporarily whenever secu- 
rity conditions required It. 

Current enrollment at AUB now is Just un- 
der half its peacetime level but ts also begin- 
ning to climb as the reopening of the Beirut In- 
ternational Aii-porl and initial stages of Leba- 
nese reconstruction encourage students and 
faculty to return. 

One sign of AUB’s success at surviving the 
war is the fact that the only serious problem )l 
now faces is the same as it was before the war 
started (and which is chief concern of many 


Adults Join 
Principia-On-The-Go 

NEW Prlncipia-sportBored study trips abroad 
Include: 

□ SOUTH AMERICA (March 10-26, 1977) 

□ SCENIC SCANDINAVIA 
PLUS A DIP INTO RUSSIA 

(June 20-Juiy 11,1 977) 

□ EAST* AFRICA (June 12-July 4, 1977) 

Alt open to adult Christian Scientists and their wives or 
- nUsbands. If you’d ilka Information just check one or 
more of the above and send to: . 

PACE 5 

Principle Adult Continuing Education 
Principle College 
Els ah, Illinois 6202B 

OR, if you’d enjoy vacation learning at one of the two 


lege and are not currently on the mailing Hat check 
hereQ 


Summer Session Brochure available 
In February 


•Street 

Olty, State, Zip . 


Unlteniiy of Californli ExtciuhM A 
SUMMER 1977 PROGRAMS 

Oxford 

Leningrad 

Florence 

Venice 

Studies lor atfuf ii o I all ages . 

OXFORD. Ciaoie liom among 20«aur*M ind 
livstf Wormier Codefla. Tirtwlili conducted 

by Orfo’d done In lilereiue, binary, ardiUK- 
lire. mad level end ReneKsen^ Snglind, 
Erflltlh [dinting, theater 
LENINGRAD. The lirinMlng en> ol PHer the 
Qieet Is the ceiling ta ■ general study at the 
humanities end Eonianporery el Mrs dinned 
by Soviet eeholBra. 

VENICE) FLORENCE. Rudy medIMd end 
Renuiience cidlweln ellher or both ol llteu 
beeulllul cities. On-sllt leclurae By ItelUn, 
Bm», and American echoHri. 

Writ* Internal ton U SIueSh, DeM. HB-7. 

UC E<i&niion.»MPul&nSI..Bert<el*y, 
CAM720 


UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW 0RLEMS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
INNSBRUCK, AUSTRIA 
JULY 3- AUGUST 12, 1977 

62 courses taught In En- 
glish In: Liberal Arts, Hu- 
manities, Social .Sciences, 
Eduoatlon, and Tourism by 
UNO faculty. 9 hours cre- 
dit ITT Freshman through, 
graduate level. $822 . In- 
cludes tuition, housing/ 
breakfast, 26 lunches and 
oultural activities. 

For tohr brochure writs: ■ 

, Dr. Gordon MuallEr . 
Department of Rlatory 
UNO-1NNBBRUCK 
New OrtoUMi LA 70112 
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America Univarsity ol Balrul 

Enrollment Is climbing back to peacetime levels 


universities in the United States): financing. 
The university’s current deficit Is running at 
rouglily $20 million. 

At one point during the early stages of the 
Lebanese war when AUB financial straits were 
particularly critical, the Lebanese Cabinet 
voted lo lend the university on a short term 
basis about $8 million dollars of which about 
half has already been forthcoming. 

In the late 1960s AUB was receiving $G mil- 
lion annually of U.S. Government aid money, 
though in recent years tills suin has been re- 
duced to $4.5 million. 

Student activism, too 

Like other Western universities in the late 
1960s and early 1970s, AUB underwent a period 
of disruptive student strikes. Like those at 
other universities, the strikes died down, not 
fulfilling the fear of many In Beirut that Leba- 
non’s aggravated political complexity would 
tend to perpetuate a. mood or destructiveness 
among university students. 

The last two years before the civil wfer saw 


relative peace on camirns, and the current ad- 
ministration does not expect student unrest to 
. be a problem in the new year. 

"if such problems arise, we will deal with 
them, but we have no particular reason to 
think they will," says Dr. Kano. Ho points out 
that he and his colleagues simply do not know' 
what the particular mix or political and reli- 
gious allegiances In their classes arc and that 
the new mood among students Is In general so 
seriously academic that they themselves seem 
to be protecting the current nonpartisan atmo- 
sphere on campus. 

AUB, has, during the war, accelerated a new 
program adjustment aimed both al meeting in- 
creased financial stringency and belter serving 
the apparent needs of the region. Management 
training, urban engineering, and petroleum 
studies are being given extra emphasis in the 
comfng year/s trimester schedule. . 

AUB has moved for the coming year from 
•Two to three terms a year to allow those 'wlio. 
studies were interrupted by the war lo make 
up some of their lost time. 


SUMMER COLLEGE IN FRANCE 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE, AVIGNON 

(Institute for American Uni versitiesi Chartered by the-’ 

Regents of the University of the State of New York) 

The Institute offers 4 outstanding program in southern France from fate June to mid August: 

FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE (in French), in Avignon, specializing in French 
Gnmmar, Composition, Conversation and Phonetics. Students enjoy the Theater, Festivals in Avig- 
non and Orange. (6 credit hours.) 6 w«ks. Tuition, JS83. 

TREASURES OF PROVENCE (in English) in Aix-en-Provence. A four- week course in Civiliza- 
tion. Arts, and History of Meridional France, (4 credit hours.) 4 weeks. Tuition, S485. 

ART IN' PROVENCE (a Fine Arts workshop in English), 'in Aiignon, painting wirh European 
and American masien combining die best modern elements in European and American art. Sub- 
jects include still life* and models in-ihe region painted by Cfaanne and Van Gogh. (6 credit 
hours.) 6 weeks. Tuition, SS85. 

EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION AND POLITICS (in English^ in Aix-tn-Pmna. A course in- 
ducing American students to comempunry European Society and Politic*. Art History and Educa- 
rion-wld) field trips- providing insights into the social evolution and cultural renaissance of the European 
• renWuniiy. Rccofnmcnded far Edunrlort specialists. (6 credit hours.) 6 weeks.- Tuition, SSal ; 


For further details' turite foi. 


Tel. (91) 23.39.35 


1 The Uirector, ; 
Summer Programs. 

27, place .de l'Universit£ 
1 afaS^Aix-cn-Prqvence 
France ■ • 


ALSO Canterbury. England; Literary Canterbury ■ 


Paris 

Madrid 
London 
Heidelberg 
Strasbourg 


S( HILLER COLLEGE 


AcMltmlc-YMr-Abroad * aummw wo»«M • 
Wh study Ctntm « torn wurfiln. Suita Coiltp ting P» W'du 
fidaitc and goduali MufcMs lbs unmii* opportuni ty ■ w y «!»]« 
hi tatam iHxrtin l« ■ di4y Ms «pwi* ****'* J 1 *??; 

and 'Cf man tultum trtiinilKHul htollj and Uudwl Wt 
rtiwtoo- £nH*» fepmnd to VA Ctntlltt »d MniBl 'I""*!.”"* 
SciUtwsJiips mdith- UJ. UaPilenWt trtd*. ^ sr * rau ,l0 
fllM ta ilUdtdll si Canin ipd riEKk. •_ . 


US, Oftu: 421 H.W- 4BU) BimLOHiIwm “?■ H 73111 


Liberal Arts College in Europe 


STUDY IN SWEDEN 

The Stockholm Junior Year • 
and the 

International Graduate School 

at the University of Stockholm offer programs In , 
liberal arts.and ;social. science respectively. For , 
information write: The Institute for Eng lish-S peak" .. 
!ng Students! University of Stockholm. S^1O4;05 
STOCKHOLM 50, SWEDEN. \ i 


INSTHUT MONTANA ZUGERBERq 

International boys boarding school with rigorous U.S. 1 col- 
lege preparatory program (or Americans. Grades.) 6-12. 
(Separate sections for French, German arid Italian-speak- 


ing students). 1 Thorough practice ol modern languages. 
Highly qualified American faculty. Affiliate Member Na- 
tional Association of Independent Schools. Collage 
Boards, Ideally located at 3000 feet above sea isval, In 
central Switzerland, 45 mlputes from Zurich and Luoeme. 
AH sports, excellent ski facilities. Travel Workshop during 
spring .vacation. .’ Write:. Dean of. the American School, In- 
afitut Montana, .831 6 Zugerberg, Switzerland. : 
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Learning how to learn 
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By Henry Ferguson 
Special lo 

The Christ (tin Silence Monitor 

Thompson, Connecticut 
“f am not 'a fellow adventurer in learning 1 
with my students, " declared my friend and col- 
league, when we were discussing new teaching 
methods. “They will never catch up with me 
unless they go on to graduate school and be- 
come scholars too." 

Curiously, the teacher who made the decla- 
ration was one of the most successful teachers 
at the Institution for (he very reason (hat he 
wns a follow adventurer in learning with ills 
students. Hardly any other person on the fac- 
ulty hod his high sense of excitement and in- 
fectious curiosity which led him to inspire stu- 
dents into fields of knowledge in which he 
knew very little indeed. 

if the initial objective is lo overcome apathy 
and hostility, (lie student must be inspired to 
excited curiosity nbout other cultures, if the 
ultimate objective Is lo know oneself hotter 
through experience with others, the teacher 
muy only guide, the teacher cannot tell. The 
teacher must come down from the lecluro plat- 
form where data and Interpretation arc king 
and queen, and work as a learner with the stu- 
dent in uncharted areas of values, beliefs, and 
attitudes, one's own and Lhosc of other cul- 
tures. 

The ideal of the ancient Indian guru is not 
far from tha mark. The objective of the guru 
was Lo lead his student to a point where he, 
too, could have the ultimate mystical ex- 
perience of "Self-knowledge.'' The experience 
was purely Intuitive and thus could not be 
taught, it could only be learned. The guru's 
task, therefore, was to give Hie student all the 
skills necessary to reach the point where the 
Intuitive experience could take place. He could 
not describe the experience, nor could he make 
Ms disciple actually go through the experience. 
He could only define the objective? and show 
the methods of reaching them . 

Many teachers arc uncomfortable with this 
role. Many have said to us. in our interculture 
workshops In cuILural learning, that they have, 
discipline problems enough without abandoning 
(heir command position. 

We argue that the key to learning is dis- 


cipline - the learning how to learn. We believe 
that the discipline of the corridor or the cafe- 
teria might well be brought under control If a 
discipline of learning was developed which 
emphasized that education is not a 12- or 16- 
year process but a lifelong activity. Education 
is nothing if one docs not know how to learn. 
Learning to learn is the heart of classroom dis- 
cipline. if the classroom enforces this kind of 
discipline, and if the teacher Is shown to be a 
master of his or her own discipline, the entire 
school will -benefit, and the- discipline of extra- 
curricular behavior will shape up. The teacher 
does not have to be a know-it-all to be master 
of his discipline. He has to know where to go 
for answers, or how to go about finding the an- 
swers, a master of method, the discipline of 
his own chosen field. 

This is especially true when working with In- 
ductive methods - experience. A teacher may 
bring in a large cultural learning unit of mate- 
rials and simply say, "Find out all you can 
nbout this culture from its artifacts." 

Tho students then must organize their own 
ttpprcach lo the learning, must use the dis- 
cipline of investigation which they have 
learned, and must arrive at their own con- 
clusions from only the materials at hand. In 
the process, stereotypes and preconceptions 
tend lo be put in their place, or at least put 
aside. But the teacher cannot 1 impose his own 
store of knowledge or his expertise without de- 
stroying the magical process of learning which 
Is taking place. 

When dealing with "affective" education - 
the education of values, beliefs, attitudes - 
dearly the teacher cannot tell or give students 
answers. The answers lie deep within the per- 
sonality, deep within the self. What can pene- 
trate is an excitement to learning, discovery of 
ways of learning, and a' grpwfng awareness 
that it Is difference and variety that make life 
not only spicier, but more challenging. 

In the area of values, the student must be 
ttie maker of the learning, but the teacher 
stands beside, a guardian, guide, friend, and 
master of both resources and discipline. Within 
such a selling, the student truly learns to 
learn. 

Dr. Ferguson is the director of Inler- 
Culture Associates. 
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A student needs an ‘excited curiosity 1 




Summer Language Institute 


June 20 — August 12 

Intensive courses at beginning, Intermediate, and 
advanced levels In the contemporary languages of 
Europe. Elementary Greek (classical and modern) 
; and Hebrew. Elementary and Intermediate Latin, 
Modern Standard and Spoken Arabic, Mandarin 
Chinese and Japanese at elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and advanced levels. In addition, reading 
oourses In French, German, Russian, and Spanish 
for graduate students preparing for language ex- 
amlnatlons. 

Please address Inquiries to: Charles A. Porter, Director 
Summer Language Institute 
Yale University 
305 Crown Street, M 
New Haven, Connecticut 
00520 Tel. (203) 436-4632 
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New homes, new lives 
for people of problem- 
ridden Notting Hill 


Moiling Hill Housing Trust 


Out ol a slum into a clean new house 



If you can do this 



I can teach you to 
paint like this at home! 


NOT FOR THOSE WHO DON'T CARE 

If you think all schools are the same, discover Daycroft. 
Small classes. Challenging assign men Is. Individualized 
instruction. Complete athletic program. Cultural and 
social activities. Meaningful relationships ... all in an 
environment that helps you apply Christian Science daily 
^ to bring out who you are and what you can do. 

For further information, write or call : 

F. Lowell'Curtis, If., Headmaster 


The Daycroft School 

Reck Ridge, Greenwich, Cl Of.QiO (2(B) tWJ-7730 

A college prcp.irjtory school for Christian Sci- 
entists of .ir»v race, color or national oripin. 
located *1!> minutes from New York City and 
three hours from Boston. 
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offers 



•nipwr'i work . 

Tho Alaxander School of Painting 
offers you a revolutlbnary low-cost 
Home Study Course In oil painting 
at a price everyone can afford. II le 
designed for beolnners. amateurs and 
professionals alike. 

Wa GUARANTEE to make you a good 
painter w your money btt*. No 
drawing ability necessary. Nd eal?B-- 
man will call. 

Alexander School of Painting 

Department M-8 
2720 Fifth Aw., San Diego, CA 92103 
Please send me. information on: 

□ Home Sludy 
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Bv Martha Pearce 
Special tu 

The (.'hrislina Science Monitor 

London 

The men anil women of the Netting Hill 
flMLsing Trust arc coping with a formidable 
chullcngi*. The trust is del er mined to alleviate 
the desperate housing conditions in an area 
where riots have broken out and where a fluod 
of West Indians, and Aisan immigrants has led 
to chronic overcrowding. 

The trust, founded by the ltev. Unite Kend- 
rick, started ns a charity, to buy and renovate 
a few small derelict In ruses. 

The first projects were simple, involving n 
few paid, skilled workers mid mnny young en- 
thusiastic volunteers. Now It 1ms hrundened In 
include West Dmdon, mill its holdings extend 
to over 2,000 occupied flirt s-over 2.000 families 
housed in fair rent, sclf-contnined homes In 
(heir own local neighborhoods. 

Families that were crowded together In poor 
houses arc temporarily rehoused while renova- 
tion lakes place. Roofs arc tiled, bathrooms 
and kitchens repaired, proper- electricity and 
heating Installed, and everything freshly 
painted. The rehoused families, and some new 
ones, then go back to something which could 
be a true home - for most, their first real 
home. 

Only through persistence, has the continued 
growth of the Trust been possible. Fund raising 
and volunteer work are providing Invaluable 
extras, such as study projects for future hous- 
ing programs, pioneer housing schemes, a new 
nursery center, and an expert welfare depart- 
ment. 

Government helps 

Nick Hewcs. North Kensington Area Man- 
ager, explained that charily money - from 
fairs, local charily shops, and donations and 
covenants - allows the Trust to control Its own 
affairs. The biggest financial contrlbulipn. 
however, comes from the central government. 

New tenants are not left on thetr own to 
struggle with the demands of a new life, but 
are advised and assisted by the TrusL Mr, 
Hewes pointed out that many rehoused fami- 
lies have no furniture and no money to buy 
any. The Trust not only has some donated fur- 
niture to give, but also offers advlce on how to 
buy new and second-hand furniture, .. .. 


Many tenants are also helped with the 
simple maintenance of Ibctr new houses, and 
with budgeting The trust explains what allow- 
ances and grants (hey can claim from the gov- 
ernment - pensions, runt allowances, supple- 
mentary benefits for heating or for low sala- 
ried families, or nursery care, ole. 

Advice for new tenants 
Under tho direction of Hillary Darton, a 
longtime social worker, the Trust has estab- 
lished a welfare department with four social 
workers. 11 is doing much to help in the re- 
building of lives. For instance: Mr. and Mrs. 
Maher and Ihcir baby lived In a rnl-ln tested 
house. Their kitchen was a dark, partitioned 
comer of the living room and they shared a 
bathroom with eleven other people. The Trust 
moved the Mahers Into a safe, decent home. 
According to Mr. Hewes: 

• TO percent of the households In Nolllng 
Hill consLst of one or two people; 

• a very high proportion Is elderly, dis- 
abled, or sick; 

• mental Illness is higher here than in any 
other part of England; 

• there is a shortage of social services in the 
area; 

• unemployment is high and alcoholism Is 
common among the unemployed middle-aged 
men. 

To cope with these problems, special pro- 
grams arc under way. For instance, a few 
houses arc being constructed, specially tai- 
lored to the needs of the elderly. A resident 
warder wilt give minimum support when 
needed or requested. 

Working with MEND, a local organization for 
Ihe rehabilitation of the mentally 111, ihe TrusL 
Is developing two institutions. Here again, 
there will be limited supervision. 

. Further projects are being considered for 
- other ' groups such' as single men 1 leaving 
prison, aind the disabled. 

A wide variety of people sei*ve on the Trust 
Committee - local counsellors, local authority 
representatives, tenants - all desiring to see 
that human needs are met and human Individ- 
uality respected. Problems are alway arising 
, from the work that- the Committee and the 
Triist are doing, but as Nick HeWes says, "But, 
these are human beings, and we must do some- 
thing About them." 
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Britain’s 

impoverished 

researchers 


By Robert C. I'ouen 

V. C. Reddish, Astronomer Royal of 
Scotland, speaks with pride of u far-flung 
staff that Ls making a much-needed survey 
Into distant galaxies, and generally work- 
ing at the forefront of observational 
astronomy. But he worries that he can’t 
repair Ilfs headquarters buildings and may 
not be able to pay Edinburgh real estate 
taxes. 

He Is not alone. Throughout Britain, sci- 
entists accustomed to leadership in prob 
Ing all aspects of nature are pondering ur 
gent orders to cut spending, postpone 
equipment buying, find stop hiring. 

In short, Britain's scientific , muscle is 
threatened with fiscal paralysis. 

Austere goyornmont policy holds 
nil agencies to their present sterling 
budgets, with only minor exceptions. Yet 
the Science Research Council (SRC) must 
maintain Hie value of its agreed contribu- 
tions to CERN (European Center. Tor. Nu- 
clear Research), ESA (European Space 
Agency), and other international groups. 
Every Urae tho money market drops a 
cent off (he pound, these cost SRC an- 
other £200,000, 

As the pound fell from $2.02 in January 
to $1.83 at this writing, SRC has had to 
pay moro and more , sterling for Swiss 
francs and other hard currency, it has run 
up a deficit of £6 million, of which the 
Treasury will forgive only £2 million. So 
far, SRC has had no choice but to salvage 
its research program at home to meet its 
obligations abroad. 

Although SRC’s £108.4 million 1075/76 
budget accounted for only about, j percent 
of firftain’s research expenditures. Site 
hinds most of (fte country’s long-term ba- 
sic studies. That is why' its budget troubles 
threaten the vitality of British science. 
Since basic research is the source of fu- 
ture technology, this has long-term eco- 
nomic implications. 

As part of Britain’s belt-tightening, SRC 
was prepared to live with a budget 
planned to decline by 2 percent a year 
through 1881. Substantial cutbacks of par- 
ticle physics and space research, the big 
Spenders, were, scheduled so that the full 
spectrum of science could be maintained. ' 
Now the’impianned deficit threatens that 


j'We have io take stdps forded :pn' us by 
expediency, not by scientific , judgment,” 
says SRC chatrman Sir Sain F., Edwards, 
He adds, "We are a shed-corn organize-' 
linn, aha you can always have ; money: by 
oatlngyour seed torn. It would be tragic 
If thla has reached a point or producing a 
paralysis in science, " 

JIbis jneed not happen. TN/goveiWdht 
could make up tho SRC deficit-: and • 
negotiate Its foreign, commitment's, But 
SRC s troubles do point up a gonerdl need 
for a new approach to international proj- 
ects, nh approach which will allow for the 
riazard-jof severe currency 


A village becomes an art gallery 


By Anncllc Bartle 
Special to 

The Christian .Science Monitor 

Vira Gambarogno, Switzerland 
Modem frescos adorn the walls of liny stone 
houses dating back to the tfith century, in this 
quaint village whose cobblestone streets, no 
more than six feet wide, descend to a beautiful 
lake: Here and there a multicolor Plexiglas 
sculpture towers over footworn steps. A grace- 
ful wire construction fronts the churchyard, 
rising whimsically above a horizon of majestic 
mountains. 

Vlra Gambarogno is inhabited by 700 art-lov- 
ing people of Italian heritage and orientation, 
in the southern Swiss canton of Ticino, in Hie 
district of Gambarogno. During recent years it 
has become a center for all manner of art fes- 
tivals, n learning ground for fresco painters, 
and a hub of cultural activities for all who live 
in and visit this picturesque hamlet on the edge 
of Lake Maggiorc. 

It oil started in 1980 when Ticinese artist and 
art teacher Edgardo Haiti approached the Cul- 
ture Commission of tho Gambarogno District 
with the idea of bringing artistic activities to 
his village. “The people of Vira are too poor to 
travel to faraway places to attend art shows, 
concerts, and such," reasoned Professor Ratli. 
"But they love art, so let’s bring art to them 
right bore.” 

The response of the Clrculo de Cultura de 
Gambarogno was enthusiastic, as was the re- 
action of the people. That very year the first 
art show, an exhibition of sculpture, took place 
in an abandoned textile factory. Artists from 
all over the country showed their works. 

Major funds for the events came from the 
Clrculo de Cultura de Gambarogno, the gov- 
ernment of the canton of Ticino, and La Pro 
Helvetia, but other organizations, as well as 
many private individuals, also contributed. 

In 1984 when Professor Ratti became presi- 
dent of the Gambarogno Clrculo de Cultura, 
his long-range plan was to bring a variety of 
events covering many aspects of the arts not 
Just to the village of Vira, but to other parte of 
the Gambarogno region as well. Professor 
Ratti’s plan worked out well. The past 12 years 
have brought to Vira and neighboring areas 
many important cultural events, including 
courses in restoring antique painting, wood 
sculpture, and decorating copperwlth enamel. 

One of the most important activities in Vira 
has been the revival of an art form as old as 
civilization, a skill almost lost in the past 200 
years: fresco painting. 

The traditional “buon fresco” process Is one 
of painting upon a wet, freshly prepared lime- 
plaster wan surface with hand-ground pig- 
mente mixed in water. When the plaster dries, ; 
Ihe painting Is an integral part of the wall. 

The climate of the Gambarogno region lends 
ItsAlf for the execution of this painstaking me- 
dium. There is enough humidity coming from 
Lake Magglore to keep thV walls slightly damp 
for weeks at a lime, and sq permit the artist to 
work slowly. : At Same time there is enough 

warmth in the alt to keepthe pigments at their 
proper temperature. .Untn, the 1800s. fresco 
■ painting nourished In the ^ Examples at 
these -works are stUl to :.be found -ln old 
churches and chapels scattered through the 
countryside too. ' • 

had always been ^gardo 
Ratti s specie! interest and field, of expertise. 


Fresco painting enjoys a revival In Vira Gambarogno 


ByAnuftiBit 


reached farther than the decoration of his vil- 
lage. He suggested using Vira as a teaching 
ground for artists who had already proved 
their competence in painting but did not have 
access to learning fresco. 

Id 1970 the Scuola dell’ Afresco Gambarogno 
was founded in Vira. In September, of that year 
12 carefully chosen artists participated in a 
course headed by fresco expert Aurelio More- 
llato of the Academy of Ravenna. None of the 1 
painters involved had ever executed a fresco, 
but all were interested In learning the process 
- which they would later share with students. 

The Inhabitants of Vira were delighted with 
the prospect of having their houses per- 
manently embellished, and there was no lack 
oT owners offering their walls to the artists. 
Choices of surfaces to" be decorated were 
based on which were the most suitable from 
point of view of structure and location. The 
colorful frescos seen in Vira today covor a va- 
riety of styles, from realism to abstraction. All 
reflect quality and good taste and convey a 
feeling of Joy. * 

Fresco painting classes continued in 1972, 
spreading to areas adjacent to Vira.. For In- 


stance, stations of the Cross were executed t 
14 participants In little chapels in the ma 
tains. 

The next fresco course is in 
at this time with 1977 the target. 

The most recent art festival is mart Is ft 
ous evidence just now. It is an exMbkkttf 
outdoor sculpture that covers a variety o(k- 
dium8 and interpretations. Nearly a taubi 
handsome pieces are carefully 
throughout the village. -■ 

"Many of the works you see," Protest 
Ratti told me, "were executed especially to be 
placed here In Vira. Our little village tail 
self beautifully for the showing of sc#w 
The streets can be easily walked in a lid 
hour’s time. The corners are natural ikfci 
street steps make pedestals, the mirk* 
sunny squares create settings that ertah 
sculpture. A museum expert could not desfcM 
better showplace. And thgn . . . these wofc* 
turn, enhance nnd beautify our village/’ 

All the outdoor works of art are popular rtt 
the village children. A little boy expiate! 
"Vira Gambarogno is special. It Is a*® 
people come to learn about art. I live here,# 
I know about art." 
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In New Orleans... 

Luxury . . . 
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Near the Superdome 
• A magnlffcent 17-story building fust a short walk to tin oM w* 
famous attractions and the new city’s dynamic buslnas* c* uerj - 
! 300 luxurloua balconied • Park and Lock Your 
room*, fcaefi with color TV Own Car • 

' Rooftop terrace 'and : pool • Mooting Roomf _L . ,? 

Min .apo-caf r • No Alcoholic-' BevK»B*' ; 

r«t« Served 

.. . . -i F°r. rale* and marratiani write, wire or 
• Howard Johnson's • 330 Loyol* Awnw 

Naw Orfsaps. La. 70112 ■ Tslephpm 504-581-1600 . 
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Pompeii in London 


By Borharaneli llymes 

London 

On the morning of August 24. AD 79 the pros- 
perous town of Pompeii disappeared from the 
face of the earth. With absolutely no warning 
the dormant volcano, Mount Vesuvius, ex- 
ploded and within thn>& hours this Roman city 
of some 20.000 people was buried beneath pu- 
mice and ash To a depth of almost 13 feet. 
Nearby; the patrician city of Herculaneum wbs 
also buried under 60 feet of boiling lava. 

Tho towns were preserved like butterflies in 
plastic paperweights. A complete record of Ro- 
man society - the ordinary and the exlraor- 
dfnaiy (including even the inhabitants) re- 
mains intact. Hairpins, earrings, a loaf of 
bread, a set of scales - these intimate, every- 
day details give Pompeii a feeling that the dis- 
aster might have happened yesterday. 

Recently, a dramatic exhibit ion, "Pompeii 
AD 79” opened nl the Royal Academy of Arts 
to London - the most complete display of 
Pompeian relics ever seen outside Italy. 

Most of the 338 objects ure from the Museo 
Nazlonalc Archeologtco in Naples. But the 
Masde du Louvre, Paris, and the British Mu- 
seum have also lent relics from their collec- 


tions. Man hasn't changed ail that much in 
nineteen hundred years. Pompeii was basically 
a nouveau riche suburb of Rome. Many of its 
inhabit unis were recently freed slaves, made 
prosperous from business or by the professions 
in the first-century Roman society. Those with 
newly acquired wealth eagerly displayed it and 
used it to climb the social ladder. A tablet 
from Ihe Temple of Isis reads: "Humerus Pn- 
pidius Celsinus, son of Numerius, at his ex- 
pense rebuilt the Temple of Isis, totally de- 
stroyed by earthquake [the great earthquake 
of AD 62]. In recognition of his generosity he 
was elected to the city council without further 
fee, although only six years of age.” Numerius 
senior was a former slave bent on securing his 
son's fuLure. 

Rich Pompeian homes were paeked with 
marble and bronze statues, splendid furniture 
and fountains, formal interior gardens, mosaic 
floors and sumptuously decorated walls, jew- 
elry and silver plate. And many of those who 
died in Pompeii were those who turned bnck to 
collect those valuables. 

The exhibition, displayed with great flair, is 
arranged In give a feeling for the daily life of 
Pompeii. 



""" - ■ "rmi”'. 

Casa dal Fauno. Pompeii " ' Photograph ”EnIt ; ' 

Relics from' this lava-embalmed city are on exhibit In London 


‘One of the most important 
books on British politics’ 


The Diaries of a Cabinet Minister, Vol. 1: 1964- 
19H, by Richard Crossman. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston. 688 pp. $16.95. London: 
Hamish Hamilton and Jonathan Cape. £7.50. 

By Arnold Belchnian 

In the week I took to read this massive book, 
the pound sterling fell almost five cents and 
eventually below $1.70. Reading these diaries 
oUfecade ago and tho countless entries about 
the sterling ^ "crisis at a time when the pound 
uas far above $2, I began to wonder that the 
pound has survived even as long as it has. 

Agajrj and. again, Crossman recounts Cabinet 
meetings under then Labour Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson in which Britain’s economic and 
financial crises are discussed, debated and sur- 
mounted. Then one roads a few entries later 
redials about how Britain has collapsed Into a 
pw crisis. The tides of disaster approach, re- 
j»fe, approach, but Crossman writes serenely 
mlbo mood of an unreconstructed Socialist 
«t» will be intimidated neither by the no-con- 
jj&nee vote of the Zurich gnomes nor Whlte- 
bD's reactionary civil servants. 

Progress in housing^ environment, landmark 
l^^fvatton marches on while the value of 
felting plummets. Hundreds of ships He Idle 


on Britain waterfront because of an admit- 
tedly CommunisL-inspired dock strike but 
Crossman’s indignation is against Wilson for 
having publicly named the Communist strike 
leaders. 

And yet because Crossman was a brilliant 
Journalist, teacher, and political scientist, as 
well as a long-time Parliamentary backben- 
cher. his diaries - the first of three post- 
humous volumes - are among the most impor- 
tant works dn'Brltish politics to have been pub- 
lished since 'Walter Bagehot wrote his essay 
"Tiie English Constitution." 

I soy this not because of the behind-the- 
scenes revelations (many of which are unspeak- 
ably boring and make tedious readhig) but be- 
cause Crossman’s peerless political insights 
and his unquenchable intellectual curiosity 
has transformed the raw diary entries into a 
masterwork of political analysis and mar- 
velous, ir acerb, character portrayals of his 
colleagues In the Cabinet. 

It would be as ir Walter Lippmaon'i after a 
quarter-century as an outsider, had capped his-' 
career by becoming an Insider, b decision- 
maker with executive authority, and had then 
published his diary. No one writing about or In- 
terested in contemporary British politics can 
afford to miss this extraordinary memoir. 


As visitors walk into the exhibition they nre 
confronted by a large red-flamed photograph - 
the blistering eruption of Mount Vesuvius. And 
then, in this (lark room lit only hy spotlights, 
wc see two plaster casts: one of a woman 
lying on the floor trying to shield her face from 
the fumas; and tho other of a dog curled on its 
back. These and other examples not on display 
were removed from the ruins centuries idler 
by pouring plaster into the hollows found in the 
petrified lava. These hollows, all that remained 
after the bodies had decomposed, acted as 
molds. 

After the drama of that first room, five 
rooms of exhibits suggest the everyday Pom- 
peian life. 

First there are the people of Pompeii - 
people whose faces could easily belong on the 
streets of present-day Naples. The gardens and 
homes of the wealthy are displayed behind col- 
umns. A long black-and-white photograph of a 
Pompeian Peristyle (a colonnaded courtyard 
with a garden in its center) forms the back- 


ground for religious and decorative garden ob- 
jects. 

Religions relics give an insighl Into the 
thinking of ihe people of Pompeii whose 
strongest cults were those of Dionysus In Isis. 
Cicero explains where tho religious emphasis 
was placed and why so many gold fertility 
symbols aro on display when he said, "Jupiter 
is called the best and greatest not because he 
makes us just nr sober or wise, but because he 
makes us healthy, rich and prosperous.” 

The exhibits In the last two sections deal 
with trade and leisure: carpenters' tools, a 
bronze ink pot, commercial glass bottles, 
gladiator helmets, and statues of masked ac- 
tors. 

But occasionally there are reminders of the 
disaster that smothered Pompeii. For instance, 
two clumps of silver coins have been fused to- 
gether by the volcanic heat Into the shape of 
the leather bags which once hold them. 

“Pompeii AD 78” continues through Febru- 
ary 26. 
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Dally Angels, Max Dunaway $10 
Triumph, Max Durlaway $4.95 
Selected Poems, Doris Peel $6.96 
Ploughman, Sing! Elsie Ainsworth $5.00 
Rainbow Light, Donalda von Poellnltz $5.00 
Cry Love Aloud, Tsuda $3.95 
Jubilees Peter Hennlker-HeSton $5.00 
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CHRISTMAS GIVIN6 

fj NEVif: Interpreter's Supplementary Volume lodhe 4-Volume Bible 
Dictionary (after Dec.' 31 i 1976 $17.95) Novy $15:95 . 

Q. NEW: Paperback Cruden's Complete Concordance $2,95- . * ; 
q l John. □ I Paul, □ NEW: 1, Abraham, Rex Miller $6.95 each 

n NEW: Of Sound’s Mysterious Powers, and .Richest Gifts, , 
Richard Cunningham, Organist, Record only $6-95 * - ■/ • 

n NEW: God Is My Shepherd, Dr. Richard Ozenghar, Organist, 

^ Cftinlni Rnr.nrd.onlv $5.95. * 
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DISTINGUISHED SACRED MUSIC 
r ... FOR YOUR CHURCH 






For The Soleiit : ' 

UFT UP YOUR VOICE 

32 Sacred Soap by the M«ren 
■ ■ (Medium Voice Only) ,, 

$4.50 

ELEVEN SCRIPTURAL SONGS 
FROM THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Conrcmponiy Sacred Saiga dcaigrted Cu church uke. 

' (Medium Voice Only) 

$.4.oo , • 

SACRED SONGS' by. Irwin Fischer ,, 

■ 1 (Hl)jh ie MejULwy* 

Come Ohio , . t , _ 

■■ If Ye line M(, Keep My Cammendcneifta . 

Increace 

When F|om Thr lipi of Tamh 

$1.25 each . 

For The Organist: 

.TWENTY HYMN. PRELUDES 

•• bj- peter Pindar Stearns . • " . 

$3.50 

Auttttbir tbtmgb tbt btittr music dtatm or dintt fnn ih PMitbtr, 

• Ftftnkn unArtS.QOadd40t.f0ttmp 6 tdttJling; ai tr tyOOadd 
7 St. (Cone, ruidmli and dlu odd 7% sai» tax. I 
COBURN PRESS p. O. Box 72 Sherman, Connecticut 06784 
or fcocn chr following in your locality: 

Auatre/eo/6 A Africa ' Britain t Hie Continent : • Canada 
THE ART STORE . ■ TW MT STORE ftlRWAV HOUSE 

.12 HcCtibbln Strut IB Mik Street " F.O. Boi sTftS 

Bwwood. 3126 ■■ . KmyLOiWeil.r-' WMVeneouw.S.C. 

VWaiti, AwliU^i .. , WtotnoAfld. EngUnd , JP. 
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La vie est dure pour les femmes sovietiques 


Moscou 

Marin cst cnergiqLie et gaic, mo is elle 
tlil qur» Eu vie cst duie. Comrne 51 
millions d’autres femmes sovi6tiques 
elle Lravaille. Mais olio a nussi un mari 
c-t deux enfanls. Tous les jours clle doit 
s'oecuper du ravitni Element avant ou 
apr&s le travail. Elio doit cuisincr, 
Inver ot nettoyer, sans disposer des ac- 
cessoires qui faciiitent lo travail dans 
les foyers occidental! x. 

II en results qu’elle, ainsi qu’un nom- 
bre incalculable do femmes sovietiques, 
refusent carrdment d'avoir d’autres en- 
fants. Cc qui, & eon tour, reprdsente un 
sfirieux problemc pour l'Union soviAtl- 
que : lo taux de la natality decrolt tout 
A coup brufiquement. L'inguidtude of- 
ficielle grand!!. un veritable mascarct 
d’dludos el do discussions se fait jour 
cl il est pridit qu’unc pAnurie impor- 
tante de main-d'oeuvre se fera sentir, 
clle dovrait commenccr dans unc dt- 
2aine d’anntfes. 

Le dernier slgne d’inquldlude cst un 
long article publlfi dans le nuniAro du 
17 novembre do Phebdomadaire des 
Aerivnins, qui foit autoritd, Ja Gazette 
littdraire. ■ 

L’artide suit l'dtudc trAs remarquAe 
publiAo Tan dernier par le dAmographe 
Viktor PerevodentseVv II y est affirm^ 
que la nation nc disposerait que de cinq 
millions de nouve&ux travailleurs entre 
1085 et 1’an 2000 — six fols moins que 
lea trente millions de nouveaiix travail- 


par David K. Willis 

leurs quo I’on cstime devoir etre dis- A partir de trois ans. 


i 
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pouibles entre 1070 el 1985. 

Si cola se produit, ee sera un coup 
porte aux plans ambitieux de l'Union 
sovietique qui veut rattraper la produc- 
tion et la performance des Etats-Unis. 
Cette prediction cst utile pour expliquer 
resistance. constanlc qui est faite ici 
pour ]' amelioration de la qualite et 
de 1'efficacite individuelle des travail- 
leurs dans le dernier plan de cinq ans. 

II faut qu’il y ait plus de deux en- 
fants par famille pour stabiliser la 
croissance de la population. Dans beau- 
coup de regions, surtout dans les villes, 
le taux de la natality est maintenant 
moindre. 

Dans un certain sens. Maria est 
mieux iotie que beaucoup d’autres 
femmes d’ici qui travaillent. Sa mAre 
vit encore avec elle. Elle dit franche- 
ment que sans aa mAre elle devrait re- 
noncer & son emploi (ce qui r&duirait 
le revenu de la famille). 

II fut un temps oCi les grand-mAres 
(babouchkas) dtalent chose normale. 
dens le cercle de famille. Mais main- 
tenant, d’aprAs la Gazette UtUrair.e, 
85% des jeuncB manages ne vivent pas 
avec leurs parents. 

Etant donnd que 90% des femmes 
marides travaillent, ne pas ■ avoir, de 
babouchka signifle que Ton doit comp- 
ter sur les. crAches qui, dans certains 
cas, accepteront un bdbd dds l’Age de 
six mois. L’dcole matemelle commence 


Mais k l’heure 
actuelle il y n une grande penurie de 
places dans les maternelles. 

La Gazette a rdveld qu’un tiers seule- 
ment (11 500 000 des enfants d’Sge de 
la maternelle) peuvent etre admis. Les 
autres deux tiers (28 000 000) sont 
gardds par des amis, des parents ou des 
voisins. Ou bien leurs mdres restent 
& la maison. 

< La chute actuelle du taux de la 
natalitd est la rdaction spontande des 
femmes contre [leurs] charges », dcrit 
la Gazette. Beaucoup de femmes, selon 
les rapports, prdfdreraient rester k la 
maison plutot que de jongler avec deux 
existences. 1 

Que peut-on Zaire ? 

Une solution est de construire davan- 
tage de creches el de maternelles — 
mais meme les 2 600 000 ou 2 800 000 
nouvelles places qui seront erddes d’ici 
1980 ne suffiront pas. 

Une autre solution serait d’accorder 
des semaines de. travail plus courtes k 
toutes les mdres ayant de jeunes enfants 
— une suggestion ddjd faite au 25® 


de parents, 
moitid des 
v 


Congrds du parti communiste au ddbut - toutefois, • il. faut ..compter la .vE 


Environ un u 6rs , 
uuiiiu ues parents recemmeni i*, “ 
oges lors d’une dlude faite ? u ft 
ont dit qu'ils seraient d’accorit , 
Zaire de tels groupements. ™ Vy ' : 
Le plan de cinq ans actucUemtnt *• 
cours demande que les mdres tX: 
rester k la maison jusqu’i cc quel?,: 
enfants aient atteint 1’age d’un B i t^ 
en recevant une partie de leur 
A present, les femmes exit fe aZ. 
d'avoir un conge de maternite j ri %sv 
ment paye d’un peu moins de quw 
mois. d’apres l’agence de presse swi£ 
que Tass. ■ 

La nation a longtemps paye des j 
locations aux families nombreuses i 
y a deux ans, les avantages ont'fc 
rdajustds. Si le revenu total de Is 
famille est de moins de $70 par mifa 
environ, les mdres regoivenl $15 », 
enfant. 

Les femmes ayant plus de dlx enfasb 
sont appeldes des < mdres hdrolquai 
et elles ont droit k des abattemeols m 
les loyers et a d’autres avantages. 
Parmi les difficultds principal 


de cette annde et toujours en cours de 
discussion. 

La Gazette suggdre que les jeunes 
parents se groupent entre eqx pour par- 
tager la corvee de faire les courses et 
de surveiller les bdbds. 'Elle estime que 
cela pourrait dconomiser de 10 k 15 
heures par semaine pour un seul group?. 


sumombre dans les logeraenb, _ 
probldme du ravitaillement et la qua- 
titd de femmes qui travaillent, malnlt- 
nant plus .de la moitid de la populate 
active. 

Les observateurs croient au'll iandn 
du temps pour que ces problems soiei 
resolus. 
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Sowjetische Frauen haben es schwer 


Mosknn 

Maria ist ein energischer und freu- 
dlgcr Mensch — aber ale sagt, das 
Leben sei schwer. Wie 61 MUlionen 
andere sowjetische 'Frauen geht sie ar- 
beilen. Aber ale hat auch einen Mann 
und zwei Kinder. Sie imifl jeden Tag 
vor Oder nach der Arbeit einkaufen 
gehen. Sl.e mufl kochen, waschen und 
Haubcrmachen, und zwar ohne die ar- 
beitsparenden Gerate elnes westllchen 
Haushaits. 

Ein Ergebnis davon 1st, dafl sie und 
zahilose andere sowjetische Frauen sich 
rundweg weigern, noch mehr Kinder 
zu haben. Dies wiederum stellt die 
Sowjetunion. vor ein ernstes Problem; 
den .drastischen Geburtenriickgang. ■ Die 
Besorgnis nimmt amtllcherseits zu; eine 
neue Welle von Untersuchungen und 
Debatten ist festzustellen, und eine be- 
denkliche Knappheit an Arbeit skrfif ten 
m Btwa zehn Jahren' wird vorausgesagt. 

Das neueste Zeichen der Besorgnis 1st 
ein langerer Artikel, der am 17. Novem- 
ber in der maBgebenden Wachenschrlft 
filr Schrift stall er, der' Literaturnaia- 
Gasjettt/.erschien. 

. ■ Der Artikel folgt einer allgemein 
aufsehener regen den Untersuchiing, die 
.letztfcs Jahr. .von deni BevBIkerungs- 
.wisBenBchaftlor 'Viktor. Perewodenzew 
angeatellt wurdo. In diesem Bericht 
hieB es, daB RuBlahd zWJsohan 1985 und • 
. dem Jahr 2000 nur fUpf Million en neuo 
Arbeitft.r haben wiirde — ein Sechstel ' 
der' SO MlUlonen nOuen Arbeitely die 


schhtzungsweise zwischen 
1986 zur Verfugung stehen werden. 

Wenn dies einiritt, ware es ein Schlag 
fiir die ehrgeizigen Plane der Sowjet- 
union, die 'Vereinigten Staatenin ihter 
Produktion und ihren Lelstungen ein- 
zuholen. Die Voraussage hilft verstehen, 
warum hier in dem neuesten Funfjah- 
resplan standig daraut hingewiesen ■ 
wird, daB die Qualitat und Leistungs- 
f&hl'gkeit des einzelnen Arbiters ver- ' 
bessert werden mufl. 

Mehr als zwei Kinder pro Familie 
sind erforderlich, wenn die Bev&lkerung 
standig zunehmen soil. In vielen Ge- 
bleten, vor allem in den Stfidten, liegt 
jetzt die Geburte^iziffer niedriger. 

In mancher Hinsicht geht es Maria 
besser als vielen anderen berufstatlgen 
Frauen. Ihre Mutter lebt noch bel ihr. 
Sie sagt ganz offeii, dafl sie ohne ihre 
Mutter ihre Arbeitsstelle aufgeben 
niliflte (was das Famllieneinkoirnmen 
reduzleren wtlrde). 

. GroflinUtter (Babuschkas) waren eln- 
.■ mfll ein vertrautes Bild. Aber heute 
leben, nach der literarischen Zeltschrift, 
86 Prozent der jungen FamUien von 
ihren Eltern getrennt. ■ 

Da , 00 Prozent der verheirateten 
...Frauen berufstktig slnd, mUssen sie sich, 
wenn sie kelne Babuschka habeilr auf 
Kinderkrippen verlassen, die in man- 
: n schoh . Kinder von sechs 

Monaten on ^ufnehmen. Der Kiiider- 
garten beglnnt mit drel Jahren. Aber 


Von David K. Willis 

1870 und es besteht nun eine grofle Knappheit an 
Kindergarten. 

Die Zeltschrift stellte fest, dafl nur 
ein Drittel (11,5 Millionen Kinder im 
Kindergartenalter) einen Kindergarten 
besuchen k&nnen. Die anderen zwei 
Drittel (28 Millionen) 1 . werden von 
Freunden, Verwandten Oder Nachbarn 
betreut. Oder ihre Mutter bleibt zu 
Hause., . . 

„Der gegenwartige starke Geburten- 
rUckgang ist auf eine spontane Heak- 
tion der Frauen auf ihre Arbeitslast 
zurlickzuflihren", schreibt die Zeit- 
Bchrift. Viele Frauen, so wird berichtet, 
wlirden es vorziehen, zu Hause zu blei- 
ben, anstatt zu versuchen, mit zwei ver- 
schiedenen Lebensaufgaben fertig zu 
werden. 

■ Was kartn man tun7 
Eine der Ltisungen ist, f Or mehr 
Kinderkrippen und Kindergarten zu 
sorgen — aber selbst , die 2,5 bis 2,8 
Millionen neuen Plfitze, die bis 1980 
geschaffen. werden sollen, werden nicht 
eusreichen. 

Eine andere Lftsung bestunde darln, 
filr alle Miitter von Kleinkindem kilr- 
zere Arbeitswochen vorzusehen — ein 
Vor schlag, der 1 bereits Anfang dieses 
JahreB dem 26. Parteltag der sowjd- 
tischen Kommunlstischen Partei vorge- 
legt wurde und noch debattiert wird. 

Die Zeltschrift scliiagt vor, dafl junge 
Eltern sich . zusammenschliefien und 
sich b^Im Einkaufen und als Babysitter 
ablflsfen . ktShUten. pies, kflnnte, naoh 


, ■ Moscow. 

Maria Is energetic and choorful - but she : 
; say5 llfe te h^d.. W : mUlion otoet Sovie 


Soviet women - the hard life 
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Schatzung der Zeitschrift, einem en- 
zelnen Elternpaar 10 bis 15 Stundenin 
der Woche sparen. Bei einer kurzM 
in Moskau gehaltenen Umfrage erkliir- 
ten sich 80 bis 50 Prozent der Eltern te* 
reit, sich an einem solchen Program? 
zu betel ligen, hieB es in der ZeitschriH 

Der gegenwhrtige Ftinfjahrespta 
■sieht vor, dafl Miitter zu Hause UelM. 
bis ihre Kinder ein Jahr alt sind, ia i 
weiterhin einen Teil ihres Lohness- 
halten. Nach der sowjetischen Nafr 
richtenagentur TASS sind gegenwarUg 
die Frauen zu einem vollbewhH*" 
Schwangerschaftsurlaub von ejj 83 
weniger als vier Monaten berechtigt. 

Der Staat hat schon seit langem Wn- 
derrelche Familien unterstlitzt. Vor 
zwei Jahren wurden die ZuachUsse nai 
festgelegt. Wenn das Gesamteinkom- 
men einer Famille weniger als 175 MJ* 
im Monat betriigt, erhalten die MQWJ 
38 Mark pro Kind. 

Frauen mit mehr als zehn Kinderr 
werden ..Helden-Mutter" genannt um 
sind zu niedrigeren Mieten und andOT 
Vergtinstigungen berechtigt. • . 

Zu den hauptsSchlichen Schwieng* 
keiten ztihlen jedoch noch iimn^ 
beschrhnkte “ Wohnraum, die Prool^ 
beim Einkaufen und die Zahl der D 
rufstatigen Frauen, die nun mehr ars aw 
Kllfte der ArbeitskrSfte ausmachen. ^ 

Beobachter glauben, daB di * S]r ,v 
dieser Schwierigkeiten noch einige a* 
in A^spruch nehmen wird. 


hours per week for a single set 61 P 8 ^' .* 
tween one-third and one-half ol tte ..rFVj 
Questioned Ui a recent Moscow suiw?,™ 
uiej'^buld Agree to such sharing, it W 9 - 
The ^current five-year plan calls for . 
mothers stay home lintll their childr^ . 
th^ age of one year, while still receIv ^ etF 


pour quelle raison dois-jc 6tre recun- 
naissanl ? 

Aucune rdponsc loute faite ou simple 
platitude ne peut satisfairt A cette ques- 
lion et la Science Chrdliennc* n'offre pas 
dc Idles rdponses. Elle montre plutdt qu’il 
exlste une substance dc valour tangible 
qui, quand nous ia comprenons, peut pro- 
voquer on nous un sens de gratitude natu- 
ral et spontand. Jdrdmle cite Dieu comrne 
disart de ceux qui se lamcnlcnl : * Je 
changer ai leur deull en alldgresse, et }e les 
consderai; je leur donnerai de la joie 
aprds leurs chagrins. » 1 
VuilA une pronicsse importante. Est-cc 
plus quo des mots agrdables A entendre 
desllnds A apatscr noire trtstosse alors que 
la cuusc do celLo tristesse domoure V 
Uui. ccrtainemcnt, c’esl plus quo cola. 
Ce|M?ndunt la valour qirclle prAsentc A nos 
yeux no sc rdaliscra pas sans quo nous cn 
paylons lc prix. El la Science Chrdlienne 
nous assure que cc prix vaul bicn la peine 
d'fltre payd. 

Un changemcnt do base cst ndccssaire, 
un changement dans noire concept do ta 
substance. La totalltd de Dieu et la per- 
(ection de l'homme cn tant que Son enfant 
blen-aimd, Son image splrituelle, sont 
• toutes deux A ia base de tout ce que la 
Bible enselgne, et partant A la base de la 
Science Chrdtienne. Le Dieu que Christ 
jfcus appelait Esprit ne donne A Ses en- 
fants que le bien spirltuel - Il n’a aucun 


of lheir Ai present, women ** - jj 

to Xthelr] bur- titled to a fully paid maternity leave of 


gipnlng 

Latest”; 
tteNovV 
writers journal 
The article 

last year by demographer , Viklor- ,:Por v i'. Since 80 percent of marrlOd 
evedoiUsov. It sald thuUhe naUop would havo--: : babuBltka means relying oh. 
only fivo niilllon tjeW Workms between 1985] 1 ** — - '- J " 

And the yqar. 2000' six times loss than f ~ J 


def 1 four months, according to the .Soviet 
, 5 ^ y ^ 0 ^ ; .AgAncy Tass. 1 fain f. 

The nation has long paid allowances t » 
lies With many: children. Two years ar 
benefits were reorganized. Tf total fw ^, y V)prS 


1 


come la lpss: than about $70 a month, &<**** 
receive $15 per child,..’ 

; Women with more 


raelye $15 per child. .. . . are 

than ten chUdre^^ 


called "hero mothers" and are eligible 
du^ed rents and other benefits. 


for rer 


id.wpmah Work,- no ^ ^ii|. miin crowded.llving condJtions, the • 


Die heilende 
Beruhrung 
derLiebe 
Gottes 


In der Bibel verheiBt uns Gott: 
„Dich -will ich wieder gesund 
machen und deinc Wunden 
heilen." ' 

Wollen Sie sich mehr der hei- 
lenden FUrsorge Gottes bewuBt 
sein? Viclleicht solllen Sic Ihr 
VcrstSndnis von Gplt cvweiterp 
und vertieFen. Ein Buch, das 
Ihnen dabei heifen kann, ist 
Wlasenschaft und Gesundhelt 
mit Schliissel zur Helllgcn 
Schrift von Mary Baker Eddy. 
Hs enthullt die immer gegen- 
wfirtige GLite Gottes, Seine 
Macht und Seine Liebe. 
Wissenschaft und Gesundhelt 
spricht von Gottes Unwandel- 
barkeit und Seinem Gesetz, dem 
Heilen durch Gebet. Das Buch 
' kann Ihnen zelgen, wie Heilung 
nnd Erneuerung in Ihr Leben 
kommen kdnnen, wenn Sie Ihre 
; Auffassung von Gott und derii 
.•■Mbbschen.' hndern:. Es; zeigt, 
1. Jhtjen, wie die bjt)lischen Ver- 
hei8qngeh sich eVfllilen.. Sie 
.^o^nen,: da? Buch erhalten, 
..•Wenn- $ie’ sich an die folgende 
ii-Adresse \yendeh; 

y i — ^ 

Frances C. : Carl son 

; ^biteher's Agent ■ 

I'gae Nbrwayltrcet 

J^n<MA,USA 02115 . . 

^ ie mir bille das Buch 
. Wnichatt und . Gesundhelt mil 
®chltUsel zur HelUgen Schrift: ' 

» • • • 





rweise den volien 
fcyod 10,00 US-DpUar. 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

Ti Artur. T»,n ij« l a'hr/e «n ar.gi* »ur ia Ite Horn* foi^m 

| Iirn. tri-lv'T.'." I' ur. »-.l ,.j^ .mi-., r,«| 

Reconnaissant : pour quelle raison ? 


autre moycn m aucunc autre methode dc 
prendre soin des Slcns D'aillturs II n'a 
pas besoln de telles m Rhodes puisqu'll a 
cr6(J l'homme spirilucllcment. Cel humme 
cst notre vAiltable nature splrituelle el 
cellc-ci n’est pas nouorrie ou soulenuc 
maldriellemenl. Les besoins de l'homme 
sont spirituals ct il trouve sa satisfaction 
enl'Esprit, Dieu. 

Done comprcndrc ce qu'est rArllcmunt 
la substance, e'est comprendre ce qu'est 
Dieu ct trouver notre &lre vAritable en 
tant que Son onfant blen-aimd. Lorsque 
nous nous rendrons compte que la subs- 
tance ou les ressourccs sont cn rdalild 
splrituclles et qu'clles proviennenl toutes 
de IHeu, nuus nc chercherons plus te bien 
aux inauvals endroits. Notre acceptation 
du bicn spiritucl, ccpcndanl, ne peut que 
se refldtcr dans notre existence humainc. 
La Science Chrdllcnnc est cn plcin accord 
avec la dlnondalion faite par Jacques dc 
cette csp^rance trompdc ; « Si un fnirc ou 
une scour sont nus et manquenl dc la nour- 
riture dc chaquc jour, et que 1'un d’enlrc 
vous leur dlse : Allez cn paix, chauffez- 
vous et vous rassastez ! et que vous ne 
leur donniez pas ce qui est nAcessatrc au 


corps, A quoi cela serl-»l ? « * 

Le bicn spirltuel cst la veritable subs- 
tance. II projettera son ombre, pour amsi 
dire, sur la scAne humainc par dc meil- 
leures conditions de vie, la sanld. le bien- 
Aire, tout ce qui reprdsente le progrds. 
Mais il nous faut continuer A rcconnattre 
la totalltd de Dieu ct la perfection spiri- 
luclle dc l'homme. Ricn sur ia lerre, au- 
cune force, aucune condition n'esl capable 
d'empdciier un changement dc base d'unc 
croyance en la substance maidrielle A ta 
satisfaction et A I'acceptatfon du bicn spi- 
rituel. 

Mainlcnant mfime, et cccl fait parlia du 
proeddd de changement dc cellc base 
mentale, nous avons une raison d'etre re- 
connaissants - une raison vdritnble et non 
fabiiqude. Au-dclA dc tous les dvdriements 
de la vie quotidlennc, au-delA (los tribula- 
tions aiixqueiles nous fa Isons face ou de 
nos craintos dc I’avenir, so trouve la vdrild 
dc !a lotalild dc Dieu el de la perfection dc 
l’homme. Cellc vdrild nous est plus chdre, 
est plus chdre A nos Instants ct A nos jours 
que l'esl tout ce qui peut nous faire face 
dans l'existonco. Mary Baker Eddy, Dd- 
couvreur ct Fondaleur de la Science Chrd- 


ttenne, dcrit ; « Embrumds dans I'erreur 
(I'erreur dc crulre que la matidre peut 
dire intelligente pour faire, soil le bien so it 
lc mul), nous ne pouvons avoir dc clalrs 
aperqus dc Dieu que iorsque les nuages se 
dlspersenl, ou qu'ils deviennent si idgers 
que nous apercevons 1'lmage divine dans 
quclquc parole ou action qut indtquc I’iddc 
vraic, - la suprdmatle et la rdalitd du 
bicn, lc ndant ct t'lrrdalltd du mal. » 1 
que notre difficult^ soil la pdnurlc, la 
tristesse, la matadie, ou loute autre chose, 
nous pouvons dtre reconnalssants de pou- 
voir la nier compldtement et nous motlre 
entre les mains de Dlcu. 

■Jdrdmie 31:13; ‘Jacques 2:15, 16; 

’Science et Sante aoec la Clef des 
Eiritures, p. 205. 

•Cti/islian Siwnco pronuncai kriBhenn 'Mienrco 

La traduebon lran<;oiia du !■*(• d'dluda aa Fa Scwnca 
Cluflltonno. v Sclonca ol Santa bvoc la CIbI das 
EctflurM'-ta Mary Bohet Eddy, eilite bvhc la IbbIo an- 
glais an faflird On paul I'achsta# dam let Sanaa de uoe- 
tuie do la 3clanca Cfuilianm ou >e canunandsi a 
' Frances C CbiIsop. Pubilsteil Agent. Ona Norway 
Slrsai. Boston. Massachutana. US A 02tiS 


Pour I qui ranHHgnenreniB sur les autres pubTicabens 
do la Scienca Chrauanna an Irancan. Scrira t Tne Ctirn-' 
Han Science Publishing Society. One Norway street. Bos- 
ton. Massachusetts. U.S.A 021 lb 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

Ubariatzuno das au* dar Homa-Foium-Saite >n anginch arschainsnden raiigiOian Arl kals 
|E*na Oeutsche UM'UWung arKha>nt atochanbichl 




Woftir kann ich dankbar sein? 

Solch eine Frage kann nicht ohne wet- 
teres Oder leichthin beantwortet werden, 
und die Christliche Wissenschaft* btetet 
auch kelne derartige Antwort. Statt dessen 
zeigt sie, daB es eine Subslanz von greifba- 
rem Wert glbt, dte, wenn wir sie verste- 
hen, In uns ein nattirliches und spontanes 
Geffihl der Dankbarkelt hervorrufen kann. 
Im Buch des Propheten Jeremia sagt Gott 
in bezug auf die BekUmmerten: ich will 
ihr Trauern in Freude verwandeln und sie 
trdsten und sie erfreuen nach ihrer Be- 
triibnis.“ ' 

Dies ist eine groBe VerheJOung. 1st sie 
mehr als'angenehme Worte, die uns In un- 
serer Traurtgkeit trdsten sollen, wtfhrend 
der Grund fflr diese Traurigkeit weiterbe- 
steht? 

Ja, ate 1st gewifl mehr. Dennoch werden 
wir ihren Wert nicht erkenneri, ohne eineh 
Preis zu zahlen. Und die' Christliche Wis- 
senschaft verslchert uns, daB sie den Preis 
wert ist. • 

Wir mllssen unsere Elnstellung, unseren 
Begriff von Substanz findern. Die Allheit 
Gottes und die Vollkommenhelt des Men- 
schen als Sein geliebtes Kind, als Sein 
geisttge8 Ebenblld, liegt all dem, was die 
Bibel lehrt, und daher auch der Chrlst- 
lichen Wissenschaft zugrunde. Der Gott, 
deri Christus Jesus als Geist bezelchnete, 
versorgt Seine Kinder nur mit getstig Gu- 
tem; Er hat kelne anderen Mtttel Oder 
Methoden, Seine Kinder zu versorgen, 

• noch bedatt Er ihrer, denn Er harden 
Menschen ^eisUg eraphaffen. . Dieser 

• Mensch ist unsere wahre geistlge Natur' 
und wird nicht materiell versorgt Oder auf- 
rechterhalten. Die BedttrrniBSe des Men- 
schen sind geistlger Art, und er flndet 

seine Erfflllung in Geist, Go.tt, ■: . .. , 

Zu verstehen, vyas Substanz wkkuch lit,, 
bedeutet daher, zu Verstehen, W«S Gott 1st, 
und unser wirkilches Sein Als Sein ge-, 
llebtes rind zu flnden. Wenn es uns elnmai : 
klargeworden ist, daB Substanz Oder Ver-. 
soreung in Wlrklichkeit gelstig ist und daB 
es files von Gott kommt, werden wir nicht. 
mehr an den falSchen SteUen nach dem 
Guten Ausschau halten. Wenn wir Jodo®" 
das geistig Gute akzeplieren, mufi ^ch 
dies in unserem Leben widerspiegeln. Die 

Christliche Wissenachaftstlmrnt vbllJg^ mit 

' Jakobus tiberein, der bloBe Worte .verur- 
teilte' Wenn aber ein B ruder oder e^e 

Schwester hloB wdre und 
der tfiglichen Nahning und Jemand unter 
eucb sprSche zu ihnen: Gehet hin in _Fn 
deni W(trmet euefa und sfiU^et euch. tor 
ggbet tluien aber nicht, was dem Le ., 

1st: was Wife ihnen D ® 


Dankbar wofur ? 

Das gelstig Gute ist wirkliche Substanz. 
Es wirft sozusagen setnen Schatten auf 
das mcn8chllche Geschehen in Form von 
besserer Lebenswetse, Gesundhelt, Wohl- 
beflnden, von allem, was Fortschrltt be- 
deutet. Wir mtlssen aber weiterhin die 
Allheit Gottes und die geistlge Voll- 
kommenheil des Menschen anerkennen. 
Nlchts auf Erdan - kelne Macht, keln Zu- 
stand: - kann verhlndem, daB wir unsere 
Elnstellung flndem und nicht mehr an 
materielle Substanz glauben, sondern uns 
fiber das gelstig Gute freuen und es ak- 
zeplteren. " . ’ , . 

Schon Jetzt haben wir Grund zur Dank- 
barkeit - echten, und nicht erfundenen 
Grund da Dankbarkelt Teil des Pro- 
zesses 1st, die mentale Grundlage.zu fin- : 
dern. Jenseits aller Ereignlsse des tAgll-. 
chen Lebens, ’Jenseits der Prfifungen, de-, 
nen wir uns gegenllbersehen, Oder unserer 
Sorgen urn die Zukqnft isl die Wahrhelt 
von Gottes Allheit und des Menschen Voll- 
kommenheit. Diese Wahrheit 1st fflr uns, 
fiir unsere Augenblicke und Tage von 
griOerer Bedeutung als all ([as, was uns In 
unserer' menschllchen Erfahrung entge- 
gentritt. Mary Baker Eddy, die Entdedke- 
rin und Grflnderin dor ChrlstUchen Wi$sen- ■ 
schaft, schreibt: u.Solange wir uns im No- 
bel des Irrtums beflnden (des Irrtums der 


Ann ah me nSmlich, daB die Matorie In- 
tclllgenz zum Guten Oder zum BSsen beslt- 
zen kann), vermtigen wir einen klaren 
LLchtstrahl von Gott nur dann zu erha- 
schen, wenn die Nebel sich tetten Oder 
wenn sie sich in solche Durchstchtlgkelt 
auflffsen, daB wir das gtittliche B lid in tr- 
gendelnem Wort Oder in irgendelner Tat 
wahmehmeu, die auf die wahre Idee h|n- 
deuten - auf die Alferhabenhelt und Wirk- 
llchkelt des Guten, auf die . Nidi tsheit und 
UnwLrklichkeft des B(faen.° * 

Ganz glelch, ob sich urisere Sorge Man- 
gel, Traurigkeit, Krankhelt Oder was auch 
Immer nennen mag, wir kdnnen. dankbar 
sein, daB wir ste vollstflndig vernelnen und 
uns Gottes Fflrsorge unterst alien kfinnen. 

1 Jeremia 81:13; ’ Jakobus 2:15, lfl; 'IWssen- 
Khaft und Oesundheit nil Schtussel zur Hefli- 
gen Sc/irtft, S. 205. , 

. •Christian schhto. aprlch: kr'layan'a'atana. 

Pl^'dauucha Ubaraatzung flea LMirbuctia dar Chrlal- 
Uchan Wlasarwctiaft. „W<JsanMhafl und GnuPdnall rail 
SchtUnoet jur HelUgen SchflU" von Maty Bat*/ Eddy, itt 
ml dam angrichsn Taxi aul dar geganutiarliaaandan 
BtMa MMKNeh. Dae Buoh kann in don Laaattirnnam dar 
ChrlilllciiM WMansohall oekauft warflan odar von 
Frarnas C- CarlBdn. Ruunihafa Agant. Ona Norway 
Straat. Boaton. MasaactHnatti, USA4211G. . 

'' 'Auakunlt liber nndare chrlaUlch-wlaBanachaliliolia 
Schrltton in deulacher Spracha arM4l aul Anfraga dar 
Varleg, ThB ChrladBn Salenca PiibJIUilna Society. One 
Norway sti'aat. Boston, Maidutiueatts. USA 03115 



By RaW Main, alall photographer 

Snow empUPs e New England cat 1 park 
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The giving 
of thanks 

"lie thought then of the troubadours who feared not/wig more than 
being aiwirered. " Rflfcc, The Notebooks of A/olfe Laurids Brigge 

The parable of the prodigal son is, Uke all parables, a multi-refrac- 
tory prism, the range awl diversity of whose colors Is dependent upon 
the spiritual light with whk-li we Imbue It. For me. this parable presses 
beyond the perimeters of human forgiveness and thanksgiving; it is a 
parable centrally rooted in the necessity of allowing oneself to give 
love, ami. In the course, to receive it. 

"Not until long afterward was it to become clear to him how much 
he had never Intended to love, in order not to pul anyone in the terrible 
position of liclng loved." So Uilke, In Uic conclusion to his "Notebooks 
of M8llc l.aurids Brigge" reflects upon the paradox of the prodigal son. 

In order to love, one must be equally able nnd willing to receive It, In 
bear the extent of its blessing. 

This was the lesson (he prodigal son needed to learn. And this is why 
one quiet night he stole away from his father's house, from the silence 
ond shadow of Us affection, and ventured into the darkness or his own 
Illusions. 

His footsteps, following one after the other, as consecutive as his 
questioning, asked, "Where are we going?" And his heartbeat an- 
swered again, again and again, "Always home." But still his back re- 
mained a shield against his father's house as he traveled farther down 
the dark, serpentine road. Was ho seeking love or merely running from 
It? 

In the course or his travels, the prodigal son "wasted his substance 
. with riotous living.” Experience, not yet translated by the heart, re- 
mained unclaimed properly. 

Pride was still the executor of his actions and hedonism the license 
for his selfishness. The vanity' which Inhabited his heart bred a similar 
vanity of life-style. It was not with his money nor even with his time he 
became prodigal, but with his love. 

And so, over the years, he discovered UiaL the verb "to be" is irregu- 
. tor In every language. Soon his traveling became wandering and wan- 
dering became flight from the very reason he left home; to discover - 
what he loved and lo make It his own. 

At what point did the simplicity of love unravel the complications 
and complicities of the human heart? Who knows when this shepherd 
looked into (he expanse of sky and saw the space of his own heart? 
Who knows when he was able to ask himself when freedom becomes 
flight and adventure undisciplined love? Who knows when the sun 
ceased to be a tyrant, the road a dusty curse, and the eversounding sea 
an unprofitable noise? Who knows when he discovered heaven and 
home to be the selfsame repository of the heart? When did he see that 
reality was merely a reflection of his. heart* and that one con betray 
nothing in Ule but love? - 

.Only when he learned this - when this reality had at last turned Into* 
look and act - could he return hoiiqe. And return he did, returned to his 
house, the symbol of his love, The road back was shorter than he re- 
membered. Suddenly he realized that tho road to and the road back 
were the same road. It was then he saw that gathering the strength to 
.find oneself ta only .half the Journey; it la the courage to return home • 
that balances love's equation. 

His face, onqe bearing its crime and' its punishment, now bore Its ab- 
solution. And hta father's, Us white and resplendent as the mood over- 
Wad, was the answer to tjie. question, he ; hitd feared asking. His, father’s 
face was the son's reply*, love has noWeptiononly expression! . i 
It was this ebmnton recognition which united them. Father and son, 
colliding in (he orbit of their love,, became a small, private universe 
; withln lhe ch^e of their embrace,- , ■ 

... la this hot the assence. lhe lehdpr simplicity of Leonard Baskin's - 
“Prodigal Spn," a parable; translated into, bronze? Is. Ms not a sculptur- 
al .slatement about recognition? Here the recognition is not the literal 
• one of two faces become different as the' figurative one of two hearts 
, ‘ : grown similar. 

; Baskin, whose .hallmark, .is swathing strips which bind, or bond his 
i ; Uqn , f^el to'! fhtaTwwfc;, u! ta .E^btirin laygew v^ltthiST ' r 
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Ail Revoir 

When there is a going 

It is a going (o 

Always, always, incommutably so 

Unto the beginning 

that awaits the end 

Unto the only, the open, the full 

Source of whatever 

here wc have known 

As song ringing out, ns affirming glow 

0 where in the whole 

of creation to go 

Except - still deeper dimensioned - home 

Doris Peel 


The Monitor's religious article 


Grateful for what? 


'Signed with their honour' 


You went without warning. But already en- 
riched by your gift, how can l grieve for 
what was left unsaid? Instead I find myself 
caught up with wondering about all you had 
yet lo say. Is that love? Something more per- 
haps. 

An hour ago, thinking of you, I strode out 
into an open field. Looking up from the aging 
pass, I noticed the vapor trail of a Jet 
stretching into a streamer of white cloud 
across ihe early evening sky. The trail, where 
It emerged in the east out of a distant haze, 
'nas'Ktoentog slowly before my eyes Into am- 
elbyst and emerald. As I followed its course 
wit, the jet’s path narrowed gradually ond 
disappeared Into another haze. I detected It 
again way above the descending sun: the 
trail was continuing purposefully on as a thin 
while line, and Just ahead of it moved the air- 
craft Itself, invisibly, inaudibly, effortlessly In 
that far sky. 

"1 think continually of Ihose who wero 
indy great. ..." I remembered then why 
itese words were coming sq^cleariy to me as 
my eye traced the streamer back to its leg- 
icy of changing colpr. "... Near the sdn, In 
highest fields,” wrote Stephen Slider 


out of the oblivious ’30s. * 

"See how these names are feted by the wav- 
ing grass 

And by the streamers of white cloud 
And whispers of wind In the listening sky. 

The names of those who In their lives fought 
for Ure, 

Who wore at their hearts the fire's centre. 
Born of the sun they travelled a short while 
towards the sun. 

And left the vivid air signed with their 
honour." { 

Dear words. Strong words. And so truly 
relevant. Here, as shadows multiply and 
lenglhen.-in the fields below me, light ItseJf 
grows In meaning. Oh you who were so adept 
at passing between shadows! Oh you who. 
were so in lovo with .the stars ... 1 
Now the questions that your living leaves 
unanswered sear the imagination like the 
sweep of Ihe universe through which your 
words arc moving. And as you go, the begin- 
ning of An idpa continues lo widen and 
brighten with the wash of your signature 
across the sinking sun. . 

- * Godfrey John 


The readiness is all 

You happen to ba Uving-at a : turning-point In the ’history of the human 
I • race. Yop have a great opportunity, arid you will riot be able' 16 use Ibis 
•!' opportunity unless you 'dd succeed in retaining, all ..through life, the 
spirit of youth that Is, the spirit of generosity, of readiness for 
change, of idealism, of disinterestedness. Try, 1 would say above all, to 
'■ ! . remain compassionate-minded and generous-minded; tryvtp jomain ca- 
pable of entering Into otherpeople’ri states of rriind'andorsyitpat filing 
ij V . with them even when you Wrongly, disagree wjth ifaim. TjT to ; 
. .. selves in top other peopte’s.place ahd to &6 : wby tbey-hol^ l:^®!^ 1 "* 

. t < . ions or do these things with which 'you so strongly disagree.- Go on op- . 

poping the cbnservaUve-mirided members of your parents’ generation. 

■ V^.- Pertglfily try. to resist them and to defeat them in as far as their ideas 
Arid ideal? seem to you to be mistaken, but do this In the Gandhl spirit i 

>1 Sv ■*> It yA\tigni hatred. . ... ‘ . ' ' > M 

spirit is the spirit that we should ail of us - yobng apa old - try 
^ toi. In other words, try to make your love prevail overyour 

l faiaVtyrro We ...I (Uah lim nnl In KAFAhlfl riRffiHSlV6?rnlnu6U &Pu 


v#j J feeflJnga df hostility, and then try. not to become defenslverminaed anti 
'^v | -:fepre?stvi0' yourselves as you slide into middle age. And do not Jet, your- 
:V, selves _b0! dlscbtiraged or embittered by . the, smallness of the success 
. ... - i. .■ . . i,i_ iif n hntidp You ear- 


• ').,i; Hvtt.you'are Ukely to achieve in trying to ittake Ufe better. You ce - 
■ '.,f ,t ;;.Wnly .will not 'be able, in a single generation, to create an earthiy^para; 

" could expect that? But, if you make life f/ e / 

: mwin r have done splendidly, and your lives will have been worth 

. Arnold Toynbee 

the Future,* 1 by Arnold Toynbee, ® tsH, Oxford Urdver - 


What have I to be grateful for? 

No pat answer or easy platitude will satisfy 
such a question, and Christian Science does 
not offer such answers, instead it shows that 
there is substance of tangible value, which 
can elicit from us, when we understand it, an 
unforced and spontaneous feeling of grat- 
itude. Jeremiah has God saying to those who 
come wllh weeping, "i will turn their mourn- 
ing into joy, ami will comfort thorn,' and 
make them rejoice from their sorrow."* 

This is a large promise. Is it . more than 
pleasant words meant to soothe our sadness 
while the cause of that sadness continues? 

Yes, It certainly is more. Yel its value lo 
us will not be found without our paying a 
price. And Christian Science assures us that 
the price is worth paying. 

There is a change of base required, a 
change in our concept of substance. Founda- 
tional to all that the Bible teaches, and hence 
foundational to Christian Science, is the all- 
ness of God and maria perfection as His be- 
loved child, as His spiritual image. The God 
whom Christ Jesus termed Spirit provides 
only spiritual good for His children - He has 
no other means or methods of caring for His 
own. Nor does He need such methods, for He 
created man spiritually. This man Is our true, 
spiritual nature, and U ta not nourished or 
sustained materially. Man’s needs are spiri- 
tual and his fulfillment ta found in Spirit, God. 

To understand what substance really is. 
then, is to understand what God ta and to find 
out our real being as/Hta beloved child . Once 
we realize that substance ' or supply is ac- 
tually spiritual and Ural it all comes from 
God, we will stop looking for good in the 
wrong places. Our acceptance of spiritual 
good, however, cannot help but be reflected 
in our human experience. ChrtsUan Science Is 
In full accord with James’ denunciation of the 
empLy-handed hope. "If a brother or sister be 
naked, and destitute of daily food, and one of 
you say unto them, Depart in, peace, be ye: 
warmed and filled; notwithstanding ye give 
theni not those things wljlch are ncedfpl to 
the body; what doth it profit?”*;* * 

Spiritual good is real Substance, it will cast 
Us shadow, sd to speak, on the human scene 
in better ways of life, in health, in well-beihg, 
In all that means progress. But our need con- 
tinues to be the recognition of the allness of 
God and of (lie spiritual perfection- of man. . 
There is nothing on earth, no force, no condl-' 
lion, capable of preventing a. change. Of base 1 
from belief la material substance to an enjoy- 
ment and acceptance of spiritual good. - 
Right now,' as part of the process of: chang- . 
tag this mental base, we haw reason for, 
gratitude Teal and not concocted reason: 
Beyortd :flH' the events Qf everyday life, 

; beyond the tllfils wO face- or 6ur fears for tho. 
-future; lathetrvdhof God'ialliieaSand man's.;, 
perfection. This truth ta more to us, more to 
our pioments. and days, than anything we can 
confront' In ; experience. Mary ; Baker, Eddy, 
die Discoverer mid Founder of Christian Set- ■ 
ence.writes, "Befogged In error (the -error 


4 . BlDLE verse * 

6 sing unto the Lord a new song: • 
sing unto the Lord, all the earth. ' 
Sing unto the Lord, bless hta 
name; shew forth salvation from 
day to day. • " • 

Pastime 96:1-2 


of believing that matter can be Intelllrenl (or 
good ur evil), we can catch dear glimpses of 
God only as the mists disperse, or as they 
melt into such thinness that wc porccive (he 
divine image In some word or deed which In- 
dicates the true idea, - the supremacy and 
reality of good, the nothingness and unreal ily 
of cvll/'t 

Whether our trouble is named lack, sad- 
ness, sickness, or whatever, wo can be grate- 
ful that wo can completely deny It and pul 
ourselves In God’s care. 

'Jeremiah 31:13; "James 2:15-18; tSdence 
and Health with Key to the Scriptures, p. 205. 
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